CONSTITUTIONAL PROTECTION 
FOR OBSCENITY? 


MAGIC CARPET 
TO THE NEAR EAST 


THE SILENT CONFESSION 


AMITY NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE WHOLE TRUTH 


JULY, 1960 


Pius Stenger, O.P. 


Michael E. Costigan 


Edward J. Hayes 


Cletus Healy, S.J. 


















St. Christopher's Workshop 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Church Furnishings 


Jerry Carrico e Robert Carrico 


Bremen, Indiana 


Manufacturers and Designers 
of Complete Church Interiors 
Working in Marble, Wood, 
Bronze, Aluminum, 
Wrought Iron, Silver and 
Gold and Combinations Thereof 












Design No. 342, Designed To Encompass All Sanctuary Furnishing 











A Partial List of 


‘Fair Share’ Capital Fund and 


Increased Income Campaigns 
Directed by 


Thomas Richard Finn and Associates 


Since January, 1960, and now in Process 


ARIZONA 
Casa Grande....... St. Anthony’s (New Church)...........ccceeeeeees $125,000...... $200 000 
COLORADO 
Canon City......... St. Michael's (New Classrooms and Hall)......... - -  a 137.611 
Colorado Springs...Holy Trinity (New Combination Church-School)... 120,000...... 140,600 
ILLINOIS 
‘OWA a ame wled aii St. Rita of Cascia Church (New Parish Plant)..... 358,000... c000 352,140 
IOWA 
eee City Parishes of Ottumwa (New Walsh High 

WE Foe cancksdaciatudennecaieesnsaseneenewe 400,000...... 401,033 
KENTUCKY 
a ee St. Thomas (Weekly Income increased $600 over 

that obtained from a campaign conducted by 

ee rere rer ree 3,400 
LOUISIANA 
er Our Lady of Good Harbor (Building Program)..... oe ee 251,869 
New Orleans....... St. Mary of the Angels (New Combination 

eS rere re 350, GSB... In Process 
MASSACHUSETTS 
West Newton....... St. Bernard’s (Grade School Addition and New 

SEE SE Chk acccdoncsecemancsceteadenes mance 500,000...... 790,000 
MISSOURI 
Se Be, Sa Ce Fis ind vicccccecnceiessicccess 65,000...... 80,120 
NEBRASKA 
oonete Se St. Philomena (Increase Weekly Income)..............+. From $600 to $1225 

he bene.ee ese St. Patrick’s (Building Program). ....ccccccscccccscccces coccccll PYOCESS 

NEW. MEXICO 
_ |” Sega St. Francis (New Church and Rectory)............ > i Se 126,803 
NEW YOR 
rrr rr St. Patrick’s (Gullding PrOGIAM)...ccccccccccccosccescececeons In Process 
OHIO 
| Church of the Little Flower 

(Building Program and Debt Liquidation)....... 300,000...... In Process 
oe St. Jude’s CSchOel EXPANSION). ... cc cccccccccccccce 200,000...... 5,00 
eee Convent of Mary Reparatrix (New Retreat 

IN 6 43% nadkanedeekeeeanebenuns Ghee weeuesed ($175,000 to date) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
EHONSDUNE. «cc cece Holy Name (School Expansion and Church Renovation)........ In Process 
Lock Haven........ Immaculate Conception (New School)............ 100,000...... 138,914 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee ........ St. Matthias (School Addition)...............4.. 400,000...... In Process 
TEXAS 
eee Sacred Heart (Mew Senog)). ...ccssccssccccesscccs eee 59,880 
WES 642 oeneg san Our Lady of Victory (Building Program)........... 25, ‘000 SwErr In Process 


Consultation Without Obligation 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


314 East 51st Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 
Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 
Night and Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
NOW IN OUR 39th YEAR 


Member of the American Association of Fund-Raising Council 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off./Trade Mark Reg.,—Canada* 
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Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized at New York, N. 


additional entry at Easton, Penna. Subscriptions to the U. S. $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 


Joseph F. 
Y., with 











Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 65% Dacron — 35% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 







dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or pom or 
Semi-Jesuit emi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. $25.00 Style Cassock .. .$32.50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 



















Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
Meas. Meas. Size Length 
56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 40 in. 15) in. 32 in. 
56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 44 in. 16)4 in. 32 in. 
58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 324 in. 
58 in. 40 in. 15¥4 in. 32) in. 
58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 324 in. 


44 in. 1614 in. 3214 in. 








15 in 334 in 

15\ in. 332 in 

16 in. 334 in 

16, in. 33% in. 

4 22. 3342 in. No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style No. 4B Roman Style 
16 in. 34 in. Ready Made Cassock Ready Made 

16% in. 34 in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 





Alécr Bows (OMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Cc Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11l,Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $7.75 $7.75 $8.25 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 8.25 8.25 8.75 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 8.75 8.75 9.25 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 11.25 11.25 11.75 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 11.75 11.75 12.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 12.25 12.25 12.75 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.00 13.00 13.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.75 13.75 14.25 26 in. 
For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
E 


5% Discount on 12 
Altar Boy Cassocks 


10% Discount on 24 or 
more Altar Boy Cassocks 


Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
PR gS OO ee eae e era $4.50 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each . . $3.50 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice.. Light weight 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each . . $3.25 
No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
(F) Ne. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


A combination of skilled handwork with materials of unusual beauty 
explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are recognized as the Stand- 
ard of Excellence. These American made vestments vie in artistic achieve- 
ment with importations and are attractively priced. Inquiries regarding 
your vestment requirements are invited. 


(A) No. Y6655. Angel Wing design 
Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross design banding. Embroid- 











B ered IHS or AXPO emblem. 
Unlined _ Lined 
. Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
moman Cope ........ 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole ..... LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 54.75 6250 8B 
Gotmc Cope ........ 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 
(B) No. Y6305. Crucifixion design Cela- 
mese material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross and Wheat design band- 
ing. IHS or AXPO emblem. 
Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble. . $47.50 $53.00 Gothic Chasuble . . . $64.00 $73.50 
Roman Cope ..... 65.00 76.75 Gothic Cope ...... 69.00 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics . 99.75 114.50 Gothic Dalmatics . . 116.00 129.75 
Benediction Veil .. 25.50 31.00 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 11.00 
(C) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Chalice design banding. IHS or AXPO emblem. 
' Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 
p+ ed Roman Chasuble. $49.75 $54.50 Gothic Chasuble ...$64.75 $75.25 
e and Roman Cope ..... 65.25 76.25 Gothic Cope ...... 68.50 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics .111.00 124.00 Gothic Dalmatics . . 123.00 134.75 
— Benediction Veil .. 27.00 32.25 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 12.25 
ith of 
li 
og READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL SUITS 
in. No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
og wear tailored black Clerical Suits. (Coat and Trousers) .............+.-+- $52.50 
in. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 
= WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
ia. BACK LENGTH OF YOUR INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 
in. PRESENT SUIT COAT 
fo Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
ia. We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
ice, $ factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
oe No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
350 appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining.....................+- $75 
+ lace. Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
—- Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
1 full. We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
—_ the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
—_ No. 5A700 HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
hg For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
lesired Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
| $5.75 of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 
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(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 


Americas Finest \ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 









Roman form fitting back. (F) The House Cassock has Cape WI 
(C) A Clerical Cloak is more attached and additional half sleeves. inc! 
distinctive than an overcoat when Trimmed with red or purple piping dro 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in and buttons according to rank of . incl 
either Gabardine or pe pd with Prelate. wic 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- , , 
terial. Made with or without arm- (G) T he Choir Cassock without (A 
slits. train is worn by Bishops and Mon- ¢F© 
(D) The Ferraiol . .. signori. Illustrated with Mozetta Ct 
€ werraiolone 1s worn 1M and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. (B 
the Pulpit and at commencement ere: 
exercises, banquets and receptions. (H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya do, 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape C 
erend Monsignori, black for Very and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available ( 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. in Ermine or Coney. pm 
eeeeeee “4 
No. A969 No. A956 (D 
All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light ‘*“ 
weight. For year round wear. weight. Dressy and durable. _ 
No. A990 No. A951 (E: 
All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal “© 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. for summer and travel. No 
No. A955 No. A911 link 
Tropical all wool lightweight All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth yar 
material. Ideal for warm weather. from France. Light weight. No. 
No. A938 No. A987 line 
All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth per 
weight. Long wearing. from Belgium. Light weight. (E) 
No. A558 No. A946 fro 
All-Wool French Surah cloth. Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta (Ff) 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. jin, 
No. A758 ere 
All-Wool Imported Gabardine No. 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. fe 
(G 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 






D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Jha Mouse o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8/750 
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urements 

Cassock. 

nt blank. A 

Cloak is M . . 

‘ghe ma. Lmported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 

—_ ‘ Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices os: 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 

has Cape When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 

lf sleeves. including side drops, and finished width including front 

le piping drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 


rank of «inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 





iis (1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight " 
nd Mon. ered medium weight linen, eyelet linen, cross design embroidered - 3 
Mozetta Cfoss design, per yard....... $4.00 banding. Guaranteed fast colors — ee 
. Bishop. (B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross low. Please state color desired. 
ed @ design, per yard............ $4.50 oo eeccceeeeees peeeeeeees a 
smatiaiine (C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- No. F502 Surplice to matc $16.50 
ered medium weight linen, Cross eee eeeer errr sees eee seeeeees 
design, per yard............ $6.00 (J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
h. Liche ered medium weight linen, IHS de- for traveling purposes...... $14. 00 
le & Wh, OEE DORE. 66 oisc oi ceens $4.75 No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
we. (E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium !ing sheer celanese ......... $8.25 
the. Ideal weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
— SOE WOE ceccnccecssesesss $3.75 lace, embroidered with IHS and 
No. 5 Altar Cloth. Medium weight Cross design ............. $31.50 
aa hemstitched without lace, per No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
ON Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
at. No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight F2* 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, Ft 
ee eee $3.00 Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 
sht. (E)* Two inch hem on sides and + _ — $1. ~ $18.55 f 
— front. One inch hem on back. Purificator... 65 660 .70 7.20 
enrietta (F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight Pall......... 65 6.60 .70 7.20 
he finest. linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- Finger Towel .50 4.80 35 5.40 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 Stole Collar.. .35 3.60 .40 4.20 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. Fi PlainHem *F2 Hemstitched 
Cana eecanunndeeewede $24.50 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight . 






















linen with 6-inch bands of heavy = i oe 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 


ssh pe naela aaa dah aid anteaetgtdl $19.25 

No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
H bottom only $16.75 

_No. F503 in Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
To, Ee $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
be nbthdeaabeadeteneucakes $13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
* linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $34.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
daa cdens been aeadhns peed $45.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
Surplice to match.......... x 


Ube Kose og HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 

No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 

* For light weight Albs and Surplices 

** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


eeeresreeeee see seers esesesene 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 


Telephone 








CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Bouquets to Father 
McCormick, but. . . 


EDITORS: 


Many priests will be most grateful for 
the informative article ‘Adolescent 
Masturbation: A Pastoral Problem.” 
Two points, however, seem to be over- 
looked in the lengthy treatment: 1) 
a distinction of ante factum and post 
factum in the procedures used; and 2) a 
recognition of the parent’s role in this 
thorny problem. 

Fr. McCormick evaluates the work 
of the priest as a “salvage operation”’. . . 
after the damage is done. A basic rule 
of sex education is “rather a year too 
early than one hour too late.” Post 
factum, sex instruction is often only a 
“salvage operation”; ante factum, it can 
be a gradual and thorough “building 
operation.” 

The writer in HPR also states: “A 
priest can scarcely expect to achieve in 
a single conference or two what is a 
parental duty over a number of years.” 
Strangely, then, he suggests that priests 
take on themselves a time-consuming 
and embarrassment-causing “salvage 
operation” by means of education out- 
side of the confessional. He overlooks 
an obvious solution. It is a “parental 
duty” in the home, and the first em- 
phasis should be on telling parents how 
to teach the “total meaning of sex’’ to 
their children. The task of the home 
can be supplemented by the priest or 
others by instruction to groups before 
the problem arises in the confessional. 
Remember, though, the rule of a supple- 
ment is limited by its very nature. A 
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supplement is a supplement. A help for 
the parents should not become a sub- 
stitute for the parents. 

PauL M. BAIER 
Saint Boniface Church 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


In Reply to Father Baier 


EpITors: 

Few priests would disagree with 
Father Baier that ante factum the 
atmosphere created by sound sex edu- 
‘ation within the home can be a “grad- 
ual and thorough building operation.” 
In my March article I was treating the 
situation as it usually exists. As many 
statistical studies have shown, such a 
background of sex education rarely ex- 
ists. With such an actual situation in 
mind, one can generally presume that 
sex education will be a “salvage opera- 
tion” and the need to distinguish ante 
and post factum is so obvious as to seem 
unnecessary. 

As for the role of the parents, it is, of 
course, essential. And the wise con- 
fessor and/or counsellor would be the 
last to believe that he could supplant 
the parents rather than supplement 
their efforts. But when sex education 
has been neglected over the early years 
and this is the situation as we usually 
encounter it—the parental role ceases to 
be an “obvious solution.” One can 
scarcely expect a youngster with a mas- 
turbatory habit at puberty to turn to 
parents who have never before discussed 
sex with him. 

I certainly agree with everything 
Father Baier notes and this agreement 














One of a series designed to acquaint you with some of the principles 


which guide us. 


ON THE MISSION OF THE LAITY 


In the great coming combat between truth and error, between 
Faith and Agnosticism, an important part of the fray must be borne 
by the laity.. And if, in the olden days of vassalage and serfdom, 
the Church honored every individual, no matter how humble his 
position, and labored to give him the enlightenment that would 
qualify him for higher responsibilities, much more now, in the era 
of popular rights and liberties, when every individual is an active 
and influential factor in the body politic, does she desire that all 
should be fitted by suitable training for an intelligent and conscien- 


tious discharge of the important duties that may devolve upon them. 


PASTORAL OF THE BISHOPS, 1884 


LAWSOMNn ASSOCIATE S inc. 


Home Office: 
53 North Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, New York, Rockville Centre 6-8000 


Branches: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 24 North Wabash Avenue 101 Jones Building 
St. Louis, Missouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle, Washington 
Jefferson 5-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 
430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, California Vancouver, B. C. 
Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


D | ST | NC T | \ t suggests to me that we are on different 


sides of the same street. What should 


CHURCH FURNITURE BY be done to anticipate and, perhaps, even 


partially prevent the problem of adoles- 
T N cent masturbation is one thing; what 

| F F | | ean be done to cure it is quite another. 
A man whose diffidence and inner ten- 
sions lead to nervous stomach and ulcers 
should have avoided these tensions. 
The doctor who attempts a remedial re- 
adjustment of attitude even at a late 
date can scarcely be said to have over- 
looked the importance of an earlier 
preventive adjustment. Hence, in sug- 
gesting that the counsellor can and 
should attempt to aid the boy to growth 
| in understanding the total meaning of 
| sex, one certainly does not intend to 
| minimize or deny the key role of the 
| 








parents in this area. Rather, while con- 

tinuing to urge upon parents their 
| serious duty, he regretfully accepts the 
| fact that many fail to perform it. 


RicHarp A. McCormick, S.J. 


West Baden Springs, Indiana 
RAILINGS 





Cardinal Cushing Cited 
on Parish Missions 
EDITORS: 
The article “Parish Missions Rede- 
| fined” by Thomas F. Stransky, C.S.P., 
cegyhebohati | | in HPR, March, 1960, pp. 546-550, in 
sia which he writes of the radical overhaul- 
ing of the concept of a parish mission 
| in Europe, recalls an expression of opin- 
ion by His Eminence, Cardinal Cush- 
CRAFTSMANSHIP SINCE 1874 ing, in his weekly column in The Pilot 
(2/21/59). Inter alia, the Cardinal 
said: “Faith is stirred up by the mis- 
sion. . . BUT at the end of the mis- 


sion, the missioners return home. . . 
Ff, A few months later and the parish was 
AS. € almost no better than if there has been 


no mission. Could there not be formed 


° . . € 
Manufachuing Go. a new type of more permanent mission? 


They would contact every single soul 

















Serving discriminating churches for 
over 80 years — coast to coast. 





77 MELMORE STREET TIFFIN, OHIO 
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Price is not the measure of good taste. Our 


staff, eminently qualified by background and 
experience, will make your wish of today be- 
come the reality of tomorrow. Whatever your 
budget, the services of our organization are 


at your disposal. 


ia pin aka 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


by constant visitation of all homes. 
They would have a missionary approach 
in their sermons and devotions in the 
church. Stress would be on instruction 
of the people, constant explanation of 
the mass—sermons on marriages, bap- 
tisms, funerals—all the liturgy of the 
Church carried out with the utmost rev- 
erence and splendor . . . and the con- 
stant impact of that intensive aposto- 
late would go on week after week, year 
in, year out until the parish was won 
over entirely to God and the people al- 
most 100 per cent Catholic. 

“Priests and people speak of defunct 
parishes in changing urban areas. With 
this intensive apostolate anyone of them 
could be revived. A new approach is 
needed in old parishes. I suggest a plan 
somewhat like the one I have described. 
Defunct parishes can be revived by a 
corps of priests with zeal, detachment 
and a modern program.” 

In this article, His Eminence cited 
drawbacks of the parish mission as 
presently conducted and then outlined 
the formation of a new type of more 
permanent mission very similar to the 
“general mission” found in Europe. 


Joun P. Doyte, C.8.P. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


March Article on Sermons 


EDITORS: 

Father O’Shea’s “The Sermon Is Part 
of tae Mass” (HPR, March, 1960) was 
excellent, excellent, excellent! It should 
be engraved in letters of gold and posted 
up in every rectory. 

Although Father O’Shea is probably 
right in saying that this subject has not 
been treated in American periodicals, 
you will find exactly the same teaching 
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in Walter Lowrie’s Action in the Lit- 
urgy. 
PRESBYTER 


Praise for Serra 


Epitors: 

May I congratulate Mr. Harry J. 
O’Haire on his informative and inter- 
esting article, “The Serra Movement for 
Vocations” in your March issue. 

Indeed, it must be comforting to vo- 
cational directors everywhere to know 
that there exists in the Church today 
such a splendid organization of laymen 
as the Serra International which is alert 
to the most pressing problem the Church 
has today in this country. 

As Mr. O’Haire pointed out in his ex- 
cellent article, one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties confronting vocation-minded 
young men is overcoming parental ob- 
jections. The reason for these objec- 
tions is that Catholic parents are not 
yet aware of the great favor that God 
shows them when He calls their sons to 
the priestly state. It is here that the 
Serra clubs perform an invaluable serv- 
ice for the Church in educating Catholic 
families to recognize the rightful dignity 
of the priestly vocation and to foster 
a desire in their children for such a 
state. 

Today secularism is turning the heads 
of too many parents and their children 
away from God and toward the world. 
Serrans are combating this by making 
parents take a second look at the 
priestly vocation. More power to the 
Serra International! How about a sim- 
ilar women’s organization to foster and 
encourage vocations to the sisterhood? 

Louis P. Munoz, O.R.S.A. 
Provincial Director of Vocations 
Recollect Augustinian Fathers 
Kansas City, Kansas 


The Target for 
Catholic 
Building 

and 


Maintenance 
is YOU! 


As a trade magazine for the Catholic parish and 
institutional field, CBM aims for only one thing—to 
present timely, informative material to aid you in 

pastoral or executive duties. 





To accomplish this, CBM has evolved over the years 
a policy which is broad in scope, definitive in detail, 
original in concept and execution, and directed solely 
and simply to those in an executive capacity in a 
Catholic parish or institution. 


Thus, for instance, CBM has featured the Dean 
of St. John’s Law School writing on contracts, the 
Business Manager of Fordham University discussing 
personnel, a number of architects pointing out aspects 
of fire safety, architecture, maintenance, client 
relations, and others. Future articles will stress 
liturgical art, zoning restrictions, custodial education, 
and many others. 


To hit the target with a trade magazine presents 
a wide number of challenges, but it is our belief that 
Catholic Building and Maintenance not only meets 
those challenges, but in so doing has produced the 
finest magazine in the Catholic institutional field 
particularly in the most important area—readership. 


This next issue of CBM will be available July 25th. 
Watch for it—it is an ideal tool for the Catholic executive 
of today. 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., Publishers 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
Established 1898 
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From 

The New York 
Times 
Wednesday, 
June 1, 1960 





$34,466,077 RAISED | 
IN CATHOLIC DRIVE} 


A five-month drive by the 
Roman Catholic Diocese off 
Brooklyn to get $20,000,000 tof 
build six high schools and a 
residence for the aged has been] 4 
oversubscribed by more than 50 
per cent. 

This was anncunced last 
night by the Most Rev. Bryan 
J. McEntegart, Bishop of the 
diocese, at a victory meeting 
at the Flushing Meadow Out- 
door Theatre in Queens. 

The campaign, he reported, 
has received gifts of more than 
$34,466,077. It is being con-}} 
ducted by Communit y_ Coun-| 
_seling Service, Inc } 

A spokesman said the money 
would “meet a critical 
Of 21,000 pupils 

». out of parochi 














AL Community Counselling Service Inc. 
is pleased to have participated in this 
successful campaign. 


For an analysis of a fund raising effort pat- 
terned to your specific needs write today or 
call collect. 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Catholic Fund Raising & Public Relations 
Offices Throughout The United States and Canada 
international Headquarters: Empire State Building, New York I, N.Y., OXford 5-1175 


Other Offices in: 


ANTIGONISH, NOVA SCOTIA BUFFALO, NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MONTREAL, P. Q. NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


You may call, or wire us collect. 
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BEFORE: This historic old ca- 
thedral tended to have a dark 
interior. The sanctuary area 
seemea u‘ite overcrowded and 
there was a ned for new stained 
glass windows. ~ 








AFTER: Rambusch designers, 
craftsmen, and engineers evolved 
a muted color scheme for the 
walls, decorative treatment in the 
ceiling, pendant fixtures, stained 
glass windows, carved stations 
ko) Milo cestPeolale Ma-scellal-to Minl-me) le, 
consecrated altar, while simpli- 
fying the ensemble with crucifix, 
ferolate (Sila < Mme lale ME Ce] ol-laalolal-Mmo}i 





The Most Rev. Philip Francis Pocock, D.D., J.C.D., The Rt. Rev.) 


St. Mary's Cathedral, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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How a remarkable new acoustical 


ceiling can give you 


rated fire protection at lower cost 


Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard can save you up to 30¢ per 


square foot and give your new building a highly efficient ceiling 


f you must meet a tight construction budget, 
consider this fact. Armstrong Acoustical 
Fire Guard can save you as much as 30¢ per 
square foot. And it can give you a safer, better 
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Acoustical Fire Guard is the first acoustical 
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Acoustical Fire Guard can also save con- 
struction time. As much as three to four 
weeks. And in remodeling operations, ‘‘dry”’ 
construction can be done with Acoustical Fire 
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hours. There is no mess or inconvenience. 


The money you save with Acoustical Fire 
Guard can provide your building with addi- 


tional features that were once out of question. 


To learn more about Armstrong Acoustical 
Fire Guard ceilings, call your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor or your nearest Arm- 
strong District Office. And be sure to send 
for our Acoustical Fire Guard booklet. Write 
to Armstrong Cork Company, 4025 Roselle 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Constitutional Protection 


66 
D. CENSORSHIP LAWS do more 

harm than good?” “In the United 
States does censorship jeopardize the 
citizens’ constitutionally guaranteed 
freedom of speech?” And if it is con- 
ceded that obscenity does not fall 
within the area of constitutionally pro- 
tected free speech, “who is to draw the 
line determining what is obscene?” 

These questions must both be asked 
and answered. Obscenity in a variety 
of printed forms is finding widespread 
expression in many countries, includ- 
ing the United States. Pope John 
XXIII, in an address to Italian jurists 
last December 8, spoke on freedom of 
expression. The Pontiff’s words went 
straight to the heart of what he called 
“one of the truly critical points of to- 
day’s social life.” The Holy Father 
proposed law as a necessary step in 
curbing the distribution of obscenity. 
Freedom of speech is legitimate, but 
only within legally determined bound- 
aries. 

THE CENSOR IN A FREE SOCIETY 

Here in the United States the Pope’s 
words must be applied in a manner con- 


sonant with the Constitution. It is no 
easy matter to define the role of the 


for Obscenity? 


By PIUS STENGER, O.P. 


censor in a free society. Within a week 
after the Pope’s appeal for legal curbs 
on the abuses of free speech, the United 








Father Stenger writes from the Do- 
minican House of Theology, St. Rose 
Priory, Dubuque, Iowa. One of his chief 
interests is the Natural Law Foundations 
of the U. S. Constitution. Recent U. S. 
Supreme Court decisions regarding ob- 
scenity prompted this comprehensive 
analysis. 





States Supreme Court ruled unconsti- 
tutional a Los Angeles city ordinance 
proscribing the possession of obscene 
books in a place of business where books 
are sold. 

The many problems connected with 
censorship cannot be solved in a brief 
article. Certain principles, however, do 
indicate the direction in which a solu- 
tion lies. To be properly understood, 
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censorship must be seen as part of a 
whole moral and _ political picture. 
Natural law principles determine the 
rights and obligations of any legitimate 
government. The United States Con- 
stitution determines the scope of the 
federal government’s activities. The 
inherent limitations of human law- 


makers and human laws determine what 
legal actions are practicable. 

This article is an attempt to put the 
censorship of obscenity into focus. 
Only when the question is viewed 
wholly and realistically can the direc- 
tives of the Holy Father lead to con- 
crete results. 


I. Civil Society and Political Authority 


It is clear then that a state is not a 
mere society, having a common place, 
established for the prevention of mu- 
tual crime and for the sake of ex- 
change. These are the conditions 
without which a state cannot exist; 
but all of them together do not con- 
stitute a state, which is a community 
of families and aggregations of 
families in well-being, for the sake 
of a perfect and self-sufficing life — 
Aristotle, Politics, Book III, chapter 
g! 


CIVIL SOCIETY DEFINED 


Aristotle here defines civil society in 
relation to its final cause, which is so- 
ciety’s raison d’étre. After having pre- 
viously established (Politics, Bk. I, ch. 
2) that nature intends the family to 
supply men’s everyday needs, Aristotle 
went on to show that the state further 
supplies the good life. As the family is 
natural, that is, rooted in men’s natural 
desires, so is the state. As God im- 
planted men’s natural desire for family 
life, so also He implanted a natural de- 
sire for civil society. In short, men are 
by nature political animals. 


The state is by nature clearly prior 
to the family and to the individual, 
since the whole is of necessity prior 
to the part . . . The proof that the 
state is a creation of nature and prior 
to the individual is that the indi- 
vidual, when isolated, is not self- 
sufficing; and therefore he is like a 


‘Richard McKeon (ed.), The Basic Works 
of Aristotle (New York: Random House, 
1941), pp. 1188-1189, 1280 b 30-35. 
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part in relation to the whole.—Aris- 
totle, Politics, Book I, chapter 2? 


THE HAPPY STATE 


Men need civil society because they 
naturally desire the goal to which so- 
ciety should lead them. The goal of 
society is a truly human and, therefore, 
reasonable happiness. Aristotle speci- 
fies the happiness toward which society 
strives in this way: 


The happy state may be shown to be 
that which is best and which acts 
rightly; and rightly it cannot act 
without doing right actions, and 
neither the individual nor state can 
do right actions without virtue and 
wisdom. Thus the courage, justice 
and wisdom of a state have the same 
form and nature as the qualities 
which give the individual who 
possesses them the name of just, wise 
or temperate.—Aristotle, Politics, 
Book VII, chapter 1° 


The wisdom and virtue which are the 
goal of a state constitute the principal 
part of its common good. They are 
themselves a common good, that is, a 
good communicable to many. Ma- 
terial goods are of themselves individual 
and thus cannot be shared by many at 
the same time; spiritual goods, on the 
contrary, may be shared by many 
simultaneously. Wisdom and _ virtue 
are also common goods because, in the 


* [bid., p. 1130; 1253 a 19-20, 25-27. 
*Tbid., p. 1278, 1323 b 30-36. 
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ordinary course of events, a man can- 
not attain them by himself. A solitary 
man would be so engrossed in provid- 
ing for his daily needs that he would 
have little time to investigate the 
truth, and no direction, example, or 
encouragement to acquire moral virtue. 


UNIFYING CAUSE OF 
SOCIETY: AUTHORITY 


A multitude of men and families, 
however, is not united into political 
unity except by some cause. The uni- 
fying cause of a society is the common 
good, that is, the final cause. The 
many members of the society unite 
their wills and their actions in a com- 
mon effort to achieve the common goal. 
A political society actually exists when 
the various parts of society are de- 
ployed with a view to the common good. 

In practice, the order within society 
is authority, for without authority there 
is no unity but only plurality. Au- 
thority unifies the parts of society by 
directing them toward the common 
good. The mutual relations of govern- 
ing and governed, ruling and ruled, con- 
stitute the actually existing civil so- 
ciety. As civil society itself comes from 
God who implants in human nature 
the desire for political organization, so 
it is God who is the author of civil au- 
thority: “Let everyone be subject to 
the higher authorities, for there exists 
no authority except from God” 
(Romans 13, 1). Thus, the members 
of civil society have a moral obligation, 
an obligation in conscience, to obey 
legitimate civil authority. While the 
natural law does not specify exactly 
what form a particular government 
must have (such as monarchy, democ- 
racy, etc.), the natural law does de- 
mand that men live under duly con- 
stituted authority in civil society. 

Whoever is charged with the exercise 
of civil authority must measure his 


actions by the common good, for public 
authority exists only to lead the mem- 
bers of society to the common good. 
Actions outside the scope of the com- 
mon good are unlawful extensions of 
public authority and/or usurpations of 
the legitimate sphere of some other au- 
thority. There is no justification for 
totalitarianism: subjects should not 
become puppets of an omnipotent state. 
The sphere of activity delineated by 
the common good leaves intact the 
natural and lawful authority of the 
family and various social groups within 
a nation as well as the supernatural 
authority of the Church. 


COMMON GOOD IMPLIES MORALITY 


The founding of the Catholic Church 
and the revelation of each man’s vo- 
cation to an eternity of happiness in 
the vision of God did not destroy natu- 
ral political societies. Rather the 
natural political societies should lead 
men to natural happiness which is, 
essentially, the good life: moral virtue 
and wisdom. In the providence of God, 
natural happiness is but the shadow of 
what all men are destined to enjoy if 
they have lived virtuously here on 
earth. The revelation of man’s super- 
natural destiny only makes it more 
imperative that rulers keep their eyes 
on the real common good, which can be 
the foundation of the supernatural 
ministrations of the Church. In the 
ordinary course of divine providence 
grace builds on nature, and the Church 
can succeed only with difficulty in a 
society corrupted by error and im- 
morality. Only if men’s natural com- 
mon good is seen as it really is, that is 
as virtue and wisdom (and not as ma- 
terial goods, which it is only second- 
arily), can the state be judged as it 
should be. If the object of the state 
is to be an economic overseer of pro- 
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duction and consumption, there is little 
reason why it should promote morality. 


ENTER HERE THE CENSOR 


One of the powers which civil au- 
thority must have in order to achieve 
the common good is the power to re- 
strain all who would corrupt public 
morals. In the field of communication, 
this power is called censorship. The 
power to censor follows immediately 
from the government’s obligation to 
work for men’s real common good. 

Historically, the censor was a Roman 
official. His office was established in 
443 B.c., and his duty was to take the 
census. Gradually censors also made 
official lists of citizens. In practice, 
censors determined who should be a 
citizen and who should not. Since the 


censor based his judgments on the 
candidate’s moral fitness, the censor 
became the protector of public morality. 
In time, any action of government 
which limited a subject’s power or free- 
dom to broadcast ideas was termed 
“eensorship.” 

The power of coercion is implied in 
the power to censor; it would be of little 
help to the state if the government 
could only object to publications 
deemed unsuitable for the people and 
could do nothing about stopping their 
publication and distribution. Coercion 
is the action by which a government 
enforces its decrees. 

So far the notions treated apply to 
any political society. It is now time 
to see how these general ideas find ex- 
pression in the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Il. The U. S. Constitution and Its Interpretation 


The historical context which sur- 
rounded the beginnings of the US. 
government was characterized by two 
political theories: political liberty, 
which was extolled by the philosophers, 
and monarchical absolutism, which still 
held sway in many European govern- 
ments. In this atmosphere Thomas 
Jefferson wrote his immortal words: 


We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.—Dec- 
laration of Independence, July 4, 
1776.4 


Jefferson’s own political theories flowed 
from these truths which he called self- 
evident. 





*C. J. Friedrich and Robert G. McCloskey 
(eds.), From the Declaration of Independence 
to the Constitution, (New York: The Liberal 
Arts Press, 1954), p. 3. 
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Upon the successful completion of the 
War of Independence, the colonies 
turned to the task of drawing up a Con- 
stitution. A constitution is the basis 
of government, for it states what form 
the government shall take. The prin- 
ciples of human rights and human free- 
doms impelled the framers of the U.S. 
Constitution to institute a republican 
form of government. 


“WITHOUT DUE PROCESS OF LAW” 


The Constitution as presented to the 
Convention of 1787 at Philadelphia 
contained no Bill of Rights. Jefferson 
and others thought that the principles 
of freedom were so self-evident and so 
widely accepted that no specific men- 
tion of them was necessary. Experi- 
ence had taught, however, that such was 
not the case. A compromise was neces- 
sary and before the Constitution could 
be ratified a number of amendments 
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became what was called the Bill of 
Rights. 

The Bill of Rights and later amend- 
ments to the Constitution outline the 
government’s power in the field of 
censorship: 


First Amendment: Congress shall 
make no law . abridging free- 
dom of speech or of the press. 

Fifth Amendment: No person 
shall be compelled in any Criminal 
Case to be a witness against him- 
self, nor to be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due 
process of law. 

Fourteenth Amendment: ... No 
State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person with- 
in its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.® 

The continuity of the newly-estab- 

lished government was insured by a 
system of “checks and balances” where- 
by executive power was vested in the 
president, legislative power in the Con- 
gress, and judicial power in the courts. 
Congress was forbidden to make any 
law which would be in violation of the 
Constitution. To insure Congressional 
adherence to the Constitution, an in- 
dependent judiciary was established by 
the Third Article of the Constitution. 
One Supreme Court was set up, with 
jurisdiction over all cases arising under 
the Constitution. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the Supreme Court to determine 
what falls under the scope of the free- 
doms granted in the Bill of Rights. 

Many Supreme Court decisions con- 

cerning censorship have been made in 
virtue of the “due process clause” of 
the Constitution. This clause, which 
appears in amendments five and four- 


* Ibid., pp. 62-63, 66. 


teen, provides protection against any 
arbitrary action of government. It is 
interesting to note that the “due proc- 
ess clause” was applied to the States 
only by the Fourteenth Amendment of 
July 21, 1868. Before that time only 
the federal government was forbidden 
by the Constitution to infringe upon 
civil liberties. States were bound only 
by their own Constitutions. The Four- 
teenth Amendment brought State ac- 
tion under the reviewing power of the 
Supreme Court. It is this Fourteenth 
Amendment which enables the Supreme 
Court to rule on various state and local 
censorship laws. 


RESTRICTIONS 
PROTECTING FREEDOM 


The words of the First Amendment 
are universal: “no law abridging free- 
dom of speech...” Yet there are ob- 
vious cases when freedom of speech 
must be curtailed: for example, the 
restrictions placed upon information 
vital to national security in wartime. 
The historical roots of the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the First 
Amendment trace back to the English 
Common Law. In forming the US. 
government, Jefferson and his contem- 
poraries did not intend to jettison what 
years of experience had built up. 


At the time of the Revolution, the 
English common law divided unlawful 
publications into four species of libel, 
viz.: Defamatory libels, or publica- 
tions defamatory of personal or pro- 
fessional reputation; seditious libels, 
or publications defamatory of exist- 
ing public officers, government, in- 
stitutions and laws; blasphemous 
libels, or publications defamatory of 
the Christian religion; obscene and 
immoral libels, or publications de- 
famatory of England’s existing stand- 
ard of public morality.® 
* William L. Chenery, Freedom of the Press 
a York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1955), 
p. 122. 
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The English jurist, Blackstone (d. 
1780), in his Fourth Book of Commen- 
tartes (1769) thus summed up contem- 
porary English thought: “The liberty 
of the press is indeed essential to the 
nature of a free state; but this consists 
in laying no previous restraints upon 
publication; and not in freedom from 
censure from criminal matter when 
published.’”? 


The precise work of the courts, there- 
fore, is to determine whether a par- 
ticular publication lies outside the con- 
stitutionally-protected area of free 
speech. There is no question of pre- 
vious restraint, such as is the case with 
a priest who needs an imprimatur even 
before publishing a book. Civil laws 
provide only for prosecuting a person 
for distributing a work contrary to ex- 
isting obscenity ordinances. 


SIGNIFICANT DECISIONS 
OF U.S. SUPREME COURT 


Arguing from the censorship per- 
mitted by the Constitution, the justices 
of the Supreme Court must decide when 
and where censorship may be upheld. 
Following are a few of the more sig- 
nificant decisions of the Supreme Court 
concerning freedom of speech in general 
and censorship of obscene matter in 
particular. 

In the Abrams case in 1919, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes made a state- 
ment on free speech which has be- 
come an accepted expression of what 
free speech means: 


Persecution for the expression of 
opinions seems to me perfectly logi- 
eal. If you have no doubt of your 
premises or your power and you want 
a certain result with all your heart, 
you naturally express your wishes in 
law and sweep away all opposition. 
To allow opposition by speech seems 


* Thid., P. 122. 
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to indicate that you think the speech 
impotent, as when a man says that he 
has squared the circle, or that you do 
not care wholeheartedly for the re- 
sult, or that you doubt either your 
power or your premises. But when 
men have realized that time has up- 
set many fighting faiths, they may 
come to believe even more than they 
believe the very foundations of their 
own conduct that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade 
in ideas—that the best test of truth 
is the power of the thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition of 
the market; and that truth is the only 
ground upon which their wishes 
safely can be carried out. That, at 
any rate, is the theory of our Con- 
stitution. It is an experiment, as all 
life is an experiment. Every year, if 
not every day, we have to wager our 
salvation upon some prophecy based 
upon imperfect knowledge. While 
that experiment is part of our sys- 
tem I think that we should be eter- 
nally vigilant against attempts to 
check the expression of opinions that 
we loathe and believe to be fraught 
with death, unless they so imminently 
threaten immediate interference with 
the lawful and pressing purposes of 
the law that an immediate check is 
required to save the country.® 





That such is the spirit in which the 
Constitution was framed can be seen 
in the following quotation concerning 
Thomas Jefferson: 


Jefferson’s own feeling about the Con- 
stitution and the precise meaning of 
the immunity of the people to gov- 
ernmental interference with their 
liberties was clearly expressed. He 
wrote to Edward Carrington from 
Paris where, having succeeded the 
aged Dr. Franklin, he was serving as 
American minister. “I am persuaded 
myself the good sense of the people 
will always be found to be the best 
army. They may be led astray for 
a moment, but soon will correct them- 


*Abrams v. US. 250 US. 616 (1919), 
quoted by Osmond K. Fraenkel, Our Civil 
Liberties, (New York: The Viking Press, 
1944), pp. 35-36. 
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selves. The people are the only 
censors of their governors; even their 
errors will tend to keep these to the 
true principles of their institutions. 
To punish these errors too severely 
would be to suppress the only safe- 
guard of public liberty.’ 


In regard to the censorship of ob- 
scene literature, the courts have con- 
stantly upheld in principle the right of 
the government to censor obscene liter- 
ature. In the famous Ulysses’ case of 
1933, Judge Woolsey of New York ruled 
that Congress may abridge the right of 
printing actually obscene matter. In 
this the judge upheld censorship in 
theory. His ruling against a govern- 
ment petition to ban Joyce’s book was 
based on his decision that the book in 
question was not actually obscene.?° 

Justice Murphy asserted in the case 
of Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire in 
1942: 


There are certain well-defined and 
narrowly limited classes of speech, 
the prevention and punishment of 
which have never been thought to 
raise any constitutional problem. 
These include the lewd and obscene, 
the profane, the libelous, and the 
insulting or “fighting” words—those 
that by their very utterance inflict 
injury or tend to incite an immediate 
breach of the peace. It has been 
well observed that such are no essen- 
tial part of any exposition of ideas, 
and are of such slight social value as 
a step to truth that any benefit that 
may be derived from them is clearly 
outweighed by the social interest in 
order and morality." 


This opinion of Justice Murphy was 
quoted with approval by the Supreme 
Court in its ruling on the case of Kings- 


* Chenery, op. cit., p. 29. 

© Ibid., pp. 166-167. 

" Edward 8. Corwin (ed.), The Constitution 
of the United States of America, Analysis and 
Interpretation (Washington: US. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1953), pp. 786-7. 


ley Books, Inc., on June 24, 1957. 

In 1943 Justice Jackson presented 
the limits of censorship when he stated 
that it is “a commonplace that censor- 
ship or suppression of opinion is toler- 
ated by our Constitution only when 
the expression presents a clear and 
present danger of a kind that the state 
is empowered to prevent and punish.’’* 


CENSORSHIP: NO UNANIMITY HERE 


The Court gave its own definition of 
obscenity in the Roth case on June 24, 
1957. The test for obscenity is 
“whether to the average person, apply- 
ing contemporary community stand- 
ards, the dominant theme of the ma- 
terial taken as a whole appeals to 
prurient interest.” In this same de- 
cision the Court stated again that ob- 
scenity does not lie within the area of 
free speech under the First Amend- 
ment.!4 

The Supreme Court’s most recent 
censorship ruling came on December 
14, 1959. In this case the conviction of 
Eleazar Smith, a bookseller who was 
convicted of possessing obscene books 
in his place of business in 1957 con- 
trary to a Los Angeles city ordinance, 
was set aside and the city ordinance 
ruled unconstitutional. The reason for 
the reversal of Smith’s conviction was 
the lack of any mention in the ordi- 
nance of a requirement that the seller 
know of a book’s obscenity. The court’s 
decision (9-0 on reversing the con- 
viction, 8—1 on ruling the ordinance un- 
constitutional) was written by Justice 
William J. Brennan, Jr. He said that 
the city law, “though aimed at ob- 
scene matter, has such a tendency to 


2 Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., Catholic View- 
point on Censorship (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Hanover House, 1958), pp. 77-78. 

* Corwin, op. cit., p. 787. 

“ Gardiner, op. cit., p. 76, quoting Supreme 
Court of the US., Nos. 61 and 582, October 
Term, 1956, p. 11. 
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inhibit constitutionally protected ex- 
pression” that it must be struck down. 
The observations of three other justices 
who wrote separate but concurring 
opinions are relevant here. Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, on the one hand, 
declared: “It ought at least to be made 
clear, and not left for future litiga- 
tion, that the Court’s decision in its 
practical effect is not intended to nullify 
the conceded power of the State to pro- 
hibit booksellers from trafficking in 
obscene literature.” On the other hand, 
Justice Hugo L. Black stated: ‘“Cen- 
sorship is the deadly enemy of freedom 
and progress. The plain language of 
the Constitution forbids it. I protest 
against the judiciary giving it a foot- 


” 


hold here.” The opinion of Justice 
William O. Douglas perhaps sums up 
the present state of anti-obscenity 
legislation in the United States. Justice 
Douglas called the book “repulsive” but 


“ 


said the bookseller “can’t be punished 
under the Constitution for distributing 
is 

conceded in 


Censorship is, then, 


theory. Many censorship laws actually 
exist on the statute books of states and 
cities. Yet, in practice, the Supreme 
Court has difficulty upholding the con- 
stitutionality of these laws. Having 
briefly reviewed the Court’s rulings on 
free speech, it would be useful to view 


other arguments pro and con. 


Ill. Opinions Concerning Censorship 


ARGUMENTS CON 


There are two principal arguments 
which the defenders of free speech (or 
the opponents of censorship) repeat 
again and again. The first argument 
defends free speech as such a great good 
that any form of censorship is evil and 
to be avoided at all costs. To take a 
clear expression of this position: 


It is an act of stupid impertinence 
to attempt to censor the reading 
available in schools or in_ public 
libraries. ... The whole attempt to 
tell Americans what they may read 
and what they may not read is 
wholly outside the framework of 
American law and contrary to Ameri- 
can traditions. ... The assumption 
by any individual that he is fit to 
decide what other men should be 
permitted to read or to know or to 
think is obviously impudent, imperti- 
nent, and un-American. 

Yet the man or woman (for in- 
tolerance is not limited by sex) who 
seeks to deny his fellow citizens the 
right to choose their own reading has, 
by that act, practiced an un-American 
principle. The assumption that one 
man should be free to read and to 
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tell other men what they may not 

read is arrogant almost to the point 

of unbelief. No greater contempt can 
be expressed for others.1® 

The same conclusion is reached by 
using the catch-phrase, “Burn the barn 
to roast the pig,” to support the con- 
tention that whatever good could con- 
ceivably come from censorship in a 
few remote cases would in no way 
justify legislation curbing free speech. 

It is worthwhile to note the rhetori- 
cal impact of these arguments. Any 
legislator who wishes to introduce legis- 
lation providing for censorship must be 
able to answer not only the “logic” of 
such arguments, but also their emo- 
tional appeal. 

The second argument against censor- 
ship is advanced by those who think 
that no workable definition of obscenity 
‘an be written. The Supreme Court 
decisions seem to support this point of 
view, for the Court has struck down 
censorship ordinances as violating “due 

% The Wanderer (St. Paul, Minnesota), 


December 24, 1959, pp. 1, 5. 
* Chenery, op. cit., pp. 174, 242. 
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process of law” by their vagueness. 
When the law tries to define such terms 
as obscenity, public morals, decency, 
or such, then the legislation meets a 
verbal impasse. Objections immedi- 
ately arise. Great works of literature 
(which are standard reading even in 
Catholic schools) would then’ be 
banned; perhaps even the Bible would 
be banned; many paintings and statues 
would be banned from art museums. 
The President Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Philadelphia, Judge 
Curtis Bok, has these pertinent com- 
ments to make: 


Really to come to grips with the 
question of obscenity is like coming 
to grips with a greased pig. How it 
affects people and when, where, why, 
and whether it does at all are hard 
questions to answer: so too are what 
actually is the effect, who is to say, 
and whose standards are to be ap- 
plied. When a man’s sensuality is 
high, a nursery rhyme may excite 
him; when it is low, the most ob- 
scene material may bore him. Should 
one book be censored and the other 
not, in that example, and if so, which? 
... Any sort of law, involving such 
words as obscenity, morals of youth, 
moral turpitude, or common decency 
... leaves on our hands the semantic 
wilderness of the meaning of ob- 
scenity, morals, decency, and turpi- 
tude. We think we know instine- 
tively what these werds mean, but do 
we? If you will try to write out 
a definition of them, I suggest that 
you cannot do so without ultimately 
resting your definition upon the in- 
herent deceney and common sense cf 
mankind. This leaves the matter 
precisely where it was at first, be- 
cause throughout history the forms 
and conceptions of decency have 
changed and mankind’s common 
sense has shifted, under pressure. 
from one area of behavior to an- 
other.'* 


Curtis Bok, “Censorship and the Arts,” 
from Clair Wileox (ed.), Civil Liberties Under 
Attack (Philadelphia: U. of Penn. Press, 
1951), pp. 121-122. 


ARGUMENTS PRO 


On the other side of the issue, the 
arguments in favor of censorship de- 
mand discussion also. The legislator 
must not side-step the issue as too in- 
volved or too difficult; he must face up 
to the facts as they exist. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, writ- 
ing in the January, 1960, issue of the 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, has 
described obscene and vulgar litera- 
ture as a “seedbed for delinquency 
among juveniles and depravity among 
all ages.” In ealling for stern action 
against the distributors of obscenity, 
Mr. Hoover stated: 


The time for half-hearted, oblique 
action against depravity is past. Al- 
though this despicable trade reaps 
$500 million a year, the diabolical 
business is costing the nation much 
more than money. It is robbing our 
country and particularly our younger 
generation of morality.'® 
Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield, in support of his action 
against those using the mails to further 
their lucrative obscenity racket, said: 


The filth racketeers have learned that 
among youngsters they can develop 
addicts to obscene literature and 
pictures who will not be much dif- 
ferent from the narcotics addicts. . . . 
That community which does not 
punish the filth-peddling criminal to 
the full extent of the law is failing in 
its duty—failing just as surely as if 
it allows the sale to children of liquor 
or dope.!® 


In Miami, Florida, Judge Albert 
Saperstein convicted four men of dis- 
playing and selling obscene literature. 
In his 2,300-word opinion the judge 
said the books are those in which “lust 
laughs at the locksmiths of legislative 
limitations” and that “they are being 


“The Wanderer, January 7, 1960, p. 6. 
" Tbid., January 21, 1960, p. 2. 
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exploited and sold for the purpose of 
profiting by the titillation of the dirty- 
minded.” The judge then goes on to 
make some pertinent remarks about 
pocket-books: 


The covers are obviously designed 
and intended to reach out from the 
newsstand shelf and fasten them- 
selves upon the casual eye of the po- 
tential purchaser. Excerpts on the 
first page following the cover are 
highly and frankly descriptive pas- 
sages of sensual experience, sensa- 
tions and arousements, and generally 
alien, especially when read out of 
context, to the plot or theme of the 
story.... The Court finds that the 
plots and themes, such as they are, 
are unrelated to service as vehicles 
for serious sociological or philosophi- 
cal studies or as messages of re- 
deeming social importance.”° 


ROME ON FREEDOM UNLIMITED 


In his address of December 8, 1959, 
to Catholic jurists, Pope John XXIII, 
while speaking primarily of freedom of 
the press, extended his remarks to all 
publications: 


As it is not lawful for the free citizen 
—by the mere fact that he proclaims 
himself free—to do violence and 
bring damage to the freedom, prop- 
erty and life of his neighbor, so 
neither is it lawful for the press— 
under the pretext that it must be 
free—to assail daily and systemati- 
cally the religious and moral well- 
being of mankind.... It is better to 
be explicit in this matter without re- 
gard for what one would say out of 
human respect, so that there will be 
no connivance with complicity. It is 
not the love of knowledge, of cul- 
ture and of truth that guides certain 
pens, but the unhealthy fire of cer- 
tain passions and the immoderate de- 
sire of notoriety and gain which 
passes over the insistent appeals of 
conscience. . . The attentive ex- 
amination of the painful situation 
must therefore lead the responsible 


© The Wanderer, December 31, 1959, p. 1. 
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authorities and offices to a logical and 
dutiful conclusion: that there must 
be necessary limitations in the exer- 
cise of freedom of the press. And 
these limitations must be strictly de- 
termined on the basis of the law and 
through it, so that such a delicate, 
important and decisive field may not 
be left to the mercy of improvisa- 
tion, feeble self-control, of which 
much has been said; or, worse, to the 
mercy of bad faith and deceit.”! 


The present Holy Father is indeed 
explicit. His ideas are not new, how- 
ever, for he is repeating traditional 
Catholic policy and teaching. This 
year the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
one of the clearest expressions of the 
Catholic position concerning freedom 
and politics—the encyclical letter Im- 
mortale Dei (On the Christian Con- 
stitution of States), issued in 1885 by 
Pope Leo XIII—is commemorated: 


Civil society, established for the com- 
mon welfare, should not only safe- 
guard the well-being of the commu- 
nity, but have also at heart the in- 
terests of the individual members, in 
such mode as not in any way to 
hinder, but in every manner to render 
as easy as may be, the possession of 
that highest and unchangeable good 
for which all should seek. ... Sad 
it is to call to mind how the harmful 
and lamentable rage for innovation 
which rose to a climax in the sixteenth 
century, threw first of all into con- 
fusion the Christian religion, and 
next, by natural sequence, invaded 
the precincts of philosophy, whence 
it spread amongst all classes of so- 
ciety. From this source, as from a 
fountain-head, burst forth all those 
later tenets of unbridled license 
which, in the midst of the terrible up- 
heavals of the last century, were 
wildly conceived and boldly pro- 
claimed as the principles and founda- 
tion of that new jurisprudence which 
was not merely previously unknown, 
"The Catholic Bulletin (St. Paul, Minne- 
sota), translation distributed by the NCWC 
News Service, supplement, pp. 7A, 8B, Janu- 
ary 22, 1960. 
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but was at variance on many points 
with not only the Christian but even 
the natural law. Among these prin- 
ciples the main one lays down that 
as all men are alike by race or na- 
ture, so in like manner all are equal 
in the control of their life; that each 
one is so far his own master as to be 
in no sense under the rule of any 
other individual; that each is free to 
think on every subject just as he may 
choose, and to do whatever he may 
like to do. ... The sovereignty of 
the people, however, and this with- 
out any reference to God, is held to 
reside in the multitude; which is 
doubtless a doctrine exceedingly well 
calculated to flatter and to inflame 
many passions, but which lacks all 
reasonable proof, and all power of 
insuring public safety and preserving 
order. .. . So, too, the liberty of 
thinking and of publishing whatso- 
ever each one likes, without any 
hindrance, is not in itself an ad- 
vantage over which society can 
wisely rejoice. On the contrary, it is 
the fountain-head and origin of many 
evils. Liberty is a power perfecting 
man, and hence should have truth and 
goodness for its object. ... What- 
ever therefore is opposed to virtue 
and truth may not rightly be brought 


temptingly before the eyes of man, 
much less sanctioned by the favor 
and protection of the law.?? 


Three years later, in his encyclical 
letter Libertas Praestantissimum (On 
Human Liberty), Pope Leo XIII 
demonstrated in no uncertain terms the 
limits of human freedom: 


The reason prescribes to the will what 
it should seek or shun toward the 
eventual attainment of man’s last 
end, for the sake of which end all his 
actions ought to be performed. This 
ordination of reason is called law. In 
man’s free will, therefore, or in the 
moral necessity of our voluntary acts 
being in accordance with reason, lies 
the very root of the necessity of law. 
Nothing more foolish can be uttered 
or conceived than the notion that 
because man is free by nature, he is 
therefore exempt from law. Were 
this the case, it would follow that to 
become free we must be deprived of 
reason; whereas the truth is that we 
are free by our very nature.” 

= The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo 

XIII (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1903), 


pp. 111, 123-124. 
* Ibid., pp. 139-140. 





IV. Civil Law and Censorship 


The clear and forceful expressions of 
Pope Leo XIII and Pope John XXIII 
require application, not commentary. 
This fourth and final section is an at- 
tempt to bring together the natural-law 
principles governing civil society, the 
U.S. Constitution, the words and direc- 
tives of the Supreme Pontiffs, and the 
various arguments for and against 
censorship. All these notions will be 
seen in relation to the inherent obli- 
gations and limitations of human law, 
of which censorship laws are one ex- 
ample. 

Law is defined by St. Thomas 
Aquinas as “an ordinance of reason for 
the common good, made by him who 
has care of the community, and promul- 


gated.’’** In view of his definition, St. 
Thomas goes on to divide law into its 
various kinds: the eternal law in God 
is the prototype and source of all law; 
the natural law is man’s participation 
in the eternal law by reason of each 
man’s rational human nature; positive 
law is the promulgation of the eternal 
and natural laws in particular cireum- 
stances. Positive law may be divine 
positive law, which is made by God (for 
example, the Old Law and the New Law 
found in Sacred Scripture), or human 
positive law, which is made by men 
~ “St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica; 
Literally translated by Fathers of the English 


Dominican Province (New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1947), I II, q. 90, art. 4, p. 995. 
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(for example, civil laws of political so- 
cieties). The natural law contains in 
germ all human laws, for the natural 
law contains the basic principles of 
human conduct. Legislators in formu- 
lating their laws apply the natural law 
to the varying circumstances of time 
and place. The natural law, based as 
it is upon man’s very nature, is immut- 
able, while positive laws may be 
changed by competent authorities. 


HUMAN LAWS HERE 
DIFFICULT TO FRAME 


From these general notions about law 
St. Thomas draws several conclusions 
which are significant in considering 
censorship laws. Since human law de- 
pends upon the practical reason of the 
legislator, one cannot expect human 
law to have the inerrancy which is ex- 
pected of the speculative sciences. The 
practical reason, dealing with singular 
and contingent events, must necessarily 
make decisions according to what 
happens most of the time.*® Because 
human laws are framed for a number of 
men, the majority of whom are not per- 
fect in virtue, human law does not 
forbid all vices, but only those from 
which the majority of men can abstain. 
Human law must prohibit those vices 
which more directly attack the common 
good: public order and public moral- 
ity." Because of its with 
morality, human law must be a prod- 
uct of the ruler’s political prudence, a 
virtue which guides him in selecting 
the best manner in which he can lead 
his subjects to their common good.?7 

No human lawmaker can hope to be 
infallible. Rather he must make a 
reasonable choice when several courses 


concern 


of action are before him or when a com- 


* Tbid., I II, q. 91, art. 3, to the third ob- 
jection, p. 998. 

* hid. T IT, q. 96, art. 2, p. 1018. 

* Tbid., IL 1, q. 47, art. 11, p. 1396. 
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plex problem admits of several solu- 
tions. Such reasonable choice is not 
arbitrary in the pejorative sense of 
arbitrariness. Rather it is the natural 
and proper way for men to proceed in 
all questions dealing with human con- 
duct. The lawmaker’s God-given au- 
thority gives him the power to enforce 
his decisions in practice. 

In dealing with obscenity no one can 
mechanically determine which publica- 
tions are an occasion of sin for precisely 
enough people to constitute a menace to 
the common good. At the same time it 
is difficult to determine the exact point 
at which censorship legislation would 
entail danger to freedom of speech. 

The legislator must not let situations 
arise which lead his subjects into sin, 
especially when such occasions are evi- 
dent and widespread. It would seem 
that in the U.S. today prudent suppres- 
sion of censorship would not destroy 
freedom of speech. According to com- 
petent authorities (the FBI, the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
many religious groups interested in pub- 
lic morality), obscenity is a_ serious 
menace to public morality in the U.S. 
No laws will automatically do away 
with all crime and juvenile delinquency. 
Yet the legislator can draw a line at 
that point at which he thinks the virtue 
possible to most men will uphold his de- 
cision in practice. Far from belittling 
his subjects, such action is a tribute to 
them, for the legislator is presupposing 
that most citizens want to live a good 
life. The legislator is acting to protect 
the sanctity of marriage which is the 
foundation of civil society and the 
surest pledge of its future benefits. 

Since it would be outside the scope of 
one article to examine the censorship 
statues of each state and city, sug- 
gestions for censorship legislation must 


necessarily be general. Each state and 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROTECTION FOR OBSCENITY? 


city must determine in _ particular 
whether further censorship laws are 
needed and then which laws precisely 
should be enacted. Following are some 
suggestions for censorship laws based 
on the principles considered in this 
article. 


I. LAWS ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


A preliminary step to curbing ob- 
scenity effectively would be a consti- 
tutional amendment specifically re- 
moving obscene literature from the 
area of constitutionally-protected free 
speech. Although the Supreme Court 
has affirmed in the past that obscenity 
is not so protected, in practice the 
Court’s ruling have frequently struck 
down censorship laws directed against 
obscenity. Each state and city should 
be given the right to legislate according 
to its community standards of morality. 

Legislation on a national level can 
hardly be effective. The common good 
attacked by prevalent obscenity is par- 
ticularly the common good of local and 
state communities. The national so- 
ciety is so diverse in background, ideals, 
and social circumstances that effective 
laws could not be written for it. What 
is suitable for New York City is not 
necessarily what is suitable for Du- 
buque. The contemporary community 
standards which the Supreme Court in 
its Roth decision upheld as the guides 
in this matter must be the standards of 
state and even local comimunities. 


2. LAWS ON THE STATE AND 
LOCAL LEVELS 


a) Any legislation outlawing ob- 
scenity must state clearly what is to be 
banned. 
ruption of youth, public morals should 
be passed over in favor of more accu- 
rate descriptions of just what is banned, 
insofar as this is possible. The Su- 
preme Court has issued prudent direc- 


Such words as obscene, cor- 


tives about censorship laws: 


Many decisions have recognized that 
these decisions of obscenity statutes 
are not precise. This Court, however, 
has consistently held that lack of 
precision is not itself offensive to the 
requirements of due process . . . The 
Constitution does not require impos- 
sible standards; all that is required 
is that the language conveys suffi- 
ciently definite warnings as to the 
proscribed conduct when measured 
by common understanding and prac- 
tices.*8 

Canon Law and Church policy in re- 
gard to obscene books give a good ex- 
ample. Following the natural law, the 
Church forbids books which are ex pro- 
fesso obscene, that is, books which, 
taken as a whole, have a prevailing 
tone of obscenity. What is vulgar or 
coarse, although not to be praised, need 
not be banned. The law should aim at 
what is truly offensive to the common 
good according to natural-law stand- 
ards. Standards of vulgarity change, 
but the principles of the natural law 
The Bishops of the 
U.S. recognized that “between the 
legally punishable and the morally good 
there exists a wide gap.””® 

b) Penalties should be imposed which 
would be in effect prohibitive of con- 
tinued violations by those once con- 
victed of violating anti-obscenity ordi- 
nances. Present penalties are often so 
light that booksellers can include them 
among operating expenses. 

c) Publications should be banned in- 
sofar as they are more readily avail- 
able to those who are most harmed by 
them. Thus, pocket-books and maga- 
zines should be the first concern. Ju- 
veniles would not be willing to pay 
four or five dollars for a hard-bound 


are unchangeable. 


** Gardiner, op. cit., p. 79, quoting the Roth 
decision of June 24, 1957. 

” Tbid.. The U. S. Bishops’ Statement of 
1957 on Censorship, Appendix EF, p. 189. 
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copy of obscene matter as readily as 
they would pay twenty-five or thirty- 
five cents. Vigilance should also be 
maintained over school and_ public 
libraries. 

d) Community standards must be ap- 
plied by a jury judging charged viola- 
tions of censorship laws. In a democ- 
racy the citizens themselves are the 
final judges in a criminal case; they 
apply the law. If censorship laws are 
to be effective, citizens must be united 
in their desire lawfully to curb the 
distribution of obscenity. Prudent and 
virtuous adults are the proper judges 
of right and wrong. Conscientious 
citizens must not disqualify themselves 
from jury duty, and interested groups, 
such as PTA groups, Cana Conferences, 
and other bodies interested in public 
morality, must work diligently to up- 
hold their local standards of morality. 
Censorship laws cannot be effective if 
the community is not willing to support 
them in practice. 

The argument that juvenile standards 
are thus imposed on adults is fallacious. 
Truly adult minds do not seek filth as 
a literary diet. Warped minds of adults 
and the unformed judgment of juveniles 
may do so. Prisons now hold sex de- 
viates who have admitted a steady read- 
ing of such literature. 

The argument that great works of 
literature and art contain such sub- 
ject matter is to view both literature 
and art in a most superficial sense. The 
intention of the author or artist and 
the immediate over-all effect of the 
works differ entirely in the two in- 
stances. An objective critic has little 
difficulty in distinguishing true art and 
literature from the obscene which would 
mask under the guise of art. 

e) The law should begin to consider 
the rights of parents and children rather 
than the fictitious rights of those who 
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claim freedom to publish whatever they 
will. As the present Holy Father so 
clearly put it: 

The right to truth and orientation 
toward an objective moral norm, 
founded on the lasting value of the 
divine law, is anterior and superior 
to every other right and demand... . 
Here it is a question of a fundamental 
right that concerns personal freedom; 
and “the protection of this freedom,”’ 
as was stressed by Our Predecessor 
Pius XII in 1947, “is the aim of every 
juridical order worthy of that name 
... One would legalize licentiousness 
if one allowed the press . . . to under- 
mine the religious and moral founda- 
tions of the life of the people. One 
need not even be a Christian to under- 
stand and accept this principle. The 
use of reason and of a sound moral 
and juridical sense, undisturbed by 
passions, is enough.”®? 

Freedom of speech is a cherished 
possession in the United States. But 
Jefferson and his contemporaries who 
framed the Constitution sought free- 
dom for ideas and primarily for politi- 
cal ideas. They had no intention of en- 
couraging obscenity. Parents should 
have the power to bring suit against 
publications on dealers’ shelves which 
they know are contrary to anti-ob- 
scenity ordinances. 

The problem of combating obscenity 
is not easily solved. Morality cannot 
be legislated into existence. Religious, 
educational, and other social groups 
must continue their efforts to uphold 
natural-law standards of morality in 
their own communities. Any enacted 
legislation should only serve to make 
their work less frustrating and more 
rewarding and effective. Working with 
groups, the legislator can come to rea- 
sonable and therefore moral solutions. 
The writers of the Constitution and the 
citizens of the United States want no 
Constitutional protection for obscenity. 


” The Catholic Bulletin, January 22, 1960, 
p. 8B. 
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to the Near East 


\ \ HEN THE Lebanese porters in- 


sisted on a fee in spite of our having 
carried our own baggage down the 
gangway, they were not bargaining for 
Father North’s intervention. 


WE MEET OUR GUIDE 


He had come from St. Joseph’s Uni- 
versity to welcome us to Beirut, and 
this was our first meeting with the tall, 
white-robed Jesuit who was to guide 
us through the Holy Land. 

“This is just another racket,” he de- 
clared, and with that proceeded to open 
fire on the fat man in the fez. Arms 
began to wave, voices were raised, and 
eventually the police were called in to 
defend the “rights” of the Porters’ Un- 
ion. After more heated discussion in 
Arabic, Father North came back with 
a grin. “Victory!” he announced. 
“Tt’s the principle of the thing that 
counts.” In the Middle East, where 
more passion is expended over the sale 
of a loaf of bread than most Westerners 
choose to display over the purchase of 
a new Ford, the traveller is wise to 
leave the arguing to men experienced in 
local ways, like Father North. 

Equipped with a degree in Sacred 
Scripture after ten years as student and 
professor at the Pontifical Biblical In- 
stitute in Rome, Father Robert North, 
was appointed to the Jerusalem branch 
of the Institute a number of years ago, 
and the lands of the Bible have been 


By MICHAEL E. COSTIGAN, S.T.L., J.C.L. 


his stamping-ground ever since. For 
the past seven years, in addition to his 
other duties, he has been organizing and 
leading tours of the Holy Land for 
priests. 








From Melbourne, Australia, Father 
Costigan is now stationed at Boys’ Town, 
Rome, Italy, while completing an inten- 
sive eight-year course of studies in theol- 
ogy and Canon Law. 





Father North leads three tours, or 
“caravans,” a year: two, of approxi- 
mately a fortnight each, at Easter-time 
and in September; and one long 70-day 
trek, in mid-summer, for Scripture 
specialists, taking in everything from 
Mount Sinai to Thessalonica. The two 
shorter tours are conducted in English, 
since they are patronized almost’ ex- 
clusively by English-speakers, many of 
them student-priests on vacation from 
Rome. 

Our group numbered seventeen and 
included (in addition to the Romans) 
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a parish priest from Illinois, an Austral- 
ian seminary professor, two noted Jesuit 
writers, and an English Benedictine. 


BAALBEK 


After a day in Beirut and a drive 
along the coast—the ancient Phoenician 
coast of Byblos, Tyre, and Sidon—we 
headed eastward by car, over a pass 
5,000 feet above the sea, and down again 
rapidly to the plain of el-Bikar. 

This plain, lying between the Leb- 
anon and the Anti-Lebanon ranges, 
with Mount Hermon rising away in the 
south, is the most fertile region we saw 
in any of the Arab countries. It is ri- 
raled in Israel only by parts of Galilee 
and some of the reclaimed areas near 
the coast. On the western slopes of the 
valley the Jesuits own vineyards whose 
large and succulent grapes provide the 
Lebanon with almost all its wine—a 
sparkling liquid whose hue reflects the 
gold of the mountains all around. 

We lunched on sandwiches and wine 
in the Jesuits’ garden before taking the 
road to the northern extremity of the 
plain, where the ruins of Baalbek lie 
under the sun. 

Some kind of pagan temple existed at 
Baalbek for centuries before the Ro- 
mans came East, but the ruins visible 
today belong to Imperial Rome, to the 
declining years of the Empire. Various 
pagan gods were honored here, as in the 
Pantheon, but more cynically, I imag- 
ine—a difference that seemed to me to 
be reflected in the architecture. The 
Pantheon has survived the centuries 
and gives the best existing testimony in 
stone to the greatness of the Roman 
spirit at its finest moment. What is 
left at Baalbek is also great, with an 
Empire-State-Building greatness, but 
has about it a flamboyance that comes 
not of conviction. 

Everything is on a gigantic scale, 
beggaring description. Into the build- 
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ings went Egyptian granite and blocks 
of local stone quarried less than half a 
mile away—the largest building-stones 
in all the world. The six huge columns 
of the Temple of Jupiter so fascinated 
me that I photographed them from 
every angle, producing the best (but, 
I fear, the least useful) color-slides of 
my journey. Bathed in golden sunlight, 
with a blue sky above and the Anti- 
Lebanons towering in the background, 
the ruins of Baalbek are a _ photog- 
rapher’s dream. 

Baalbek was paganism’s dying mo- 
ment of glory—and bewilderment. 
With our backs to the massive temples 
and their echoes of a plaintive search 
after Truth, we took the road to Da- 
mascus and would soon be discovering 
traces of the bold man who announced 
to Greek and Roman alike that the Ob- 
ject of their quest, the Unknown One, 
had finally revealed Himself. 


DAMASCUS 


We came to Damascus after dark, 
down from the frontier-post on the crest 
of the Anti-Lebanons. In travel it is 
a common experience that few places 
correspond with one’s expectations, but 
rarely have my expectations been so 
wide of the mark as in the case of Da- 
mascus seen by electric light. Here was 
no town from the Arabian Nights. I 
had heard of the Damascus Bazaar and 
of silk brocades; of the Great Mosque 
and of camel-trains from Bagdad; but 
I did not expect to find an international 
‘apital with wide, well-kept boule- 
vards, neon signs, and smart restaurants 
where the waiters served with an 
aplomb I had once believed exclusive 
to the Italians. 

Damascus in the morning assumed 
more of its Oriental perspective, espe- 
cially after a stroll through the teeming 
bazaar to the Great Mosque. 

The latter is a noble building, sur- 
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mounted by a dome and two tapering 
spires. Within, two rows of white mar- 
ble columns serve as a reminder that 
this was once a Christian basilica. Its 
sternness is now mollified by carpets on 
the floor, where worshippers sit cross- 
legged and facing Mecea. A sanctuary 
in the center contains the head of John 
the Baptist, according to the Moslems 
(who have a strong devotion to the 
Precursor). As every visitor to Rome 
knows, there are rival claimants to the 
possession of this relic, but Father 
North assured us that the Damascus 
claim is at least as probable as any of 
the others. 

In a lane beyond the spacious court 
of the Mosque is a small, domed mau- 
soleum: the tomb of Saladin. Eight 
hundred years ago the great Moham- 
medan warrior routed the Crusaders in 
the hills behind Nazareth, driving them 
back to Acre and eventually out of the 
Holy Land. His name is venerated in 
the Moslem world, while’ English- 
speaking visitors to the mausoleum in 
Damascus are reminded of Richard the 
Lionhearted and the novels of Walter 
Scott. 

Then there is the quarter of the city 
associated with St. Paul. We saw the 
house of Ananias, the Christian who 
received the blinded Saul, and the 
“Street called Straight,’ where the two 
met (Acts 9, 10-19). A chureh stands 
on what is held to be the site of the 
Apostle’s escape from town, over the 
wall in a basket. 


THE ROAD TO JERUSALEM 


At Damascus we were met by three 
Jordan taxi-drivers. They had come 
from Jerusalem in new American cars 
to drive us through the trans-Jordan 
wastes to the Holy City. 

Even in a mild September, the road 
south from Damascus to Amman shim- 
mers in the heat. The monotony of the 


drive was broken by occasional mud- 
walled villages with Old Testament 
names, by the sight of Bedouins camped 
by the road or leading a camel-train, 
and by a mid-afternoon visit to the 
ruins of Jerash, one of the towns of the 
Decapolis. 

Jerash today is inhabited only by 
archeologists, but not many miles south 
another of the Decapolis towns is flour- 
ishing. It is Amman, the old Phila- 
delphia, boom-capital of the Hashemite 
Kingdom. Its streets are among the 
most lively and crowded of the Mid- 
dle East. Bedouins in from the desert, 
driving their sheep and goats before 
them; town-Arabs doing business with 
them; sheiks on camels and sheiks driv- 
ing Cadillacs; old men haunched on 
the pavement with their hookah-pipes; 
sinister-looking men drinking tea and 
perhaps planning the overthrow of gov- 
ernments; officers of the Arab Legion; 
veiled Mohammedan women at their 
shopping, or a whole harem being driven 
past in American cars—these are some 
of the sights in the streets of Amman, 
fifteen years ago a desert sheikdom of 
60,000 people, and today a growing 
metropolis of half a million. 

From Amman we headed farther 
south toward the mountains of Moab, 
to the east of the Dead Sea. Leaving 
the road at Madaba, the ears crawled 
along a barely discernible track up to 
the summit of Mount Nebo, where 
Moses died after seeing the Promised 
Land. 

The view from the summit, 2,600 feet 
above sea-level (and nearly 4,000 feet 
above the Jordan valley), is stupen- 
dous. The northern end of the Dead 
Sea lies away to the left; far below is 
the River Jordan; beyond it, rolling 
away toward the setting sun, are the 
forbidding, golden-brown mountains of 
Judea. Standing there in the late 
afternoon, I realized that we too were 
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seeing the Promised Land, Our Lord’s 
country, for the first time. Jerusalem 
lay among these hills, and Bethlehem. 
It was a moment of genuine solemnity 
and elation of spirit. 

A new road plunges down from Nebo 
toward the Jordan, but it was not yet 
finished, so that we were forced to take 
a circuitous route to Jerusalem, return- 
ing first to Amman. This meant it was 
already night when we reached the 
Holy City. 

I like my first arrival at famous 
places to be at the right hour and from 
the right direction. Perhaps I acquired 
this fad from reading too much Belloc 
(can one?). At any rate, it seems to 
me that one should approach Jerusalem 
from the east (by the Jericho road) in 
the early morning, after the sun has 
risen above the Mount of Olives and 
sasts a mystic glow upon the domes and 
towers of the city. This, however, is 
not a practical proposition for most 
travellers. In our case, however, hav- 
ing to drive from Amman in darkness 
was a cheap price to pay for the vision 
from Mount Nebo. 


THE HOLY CITY 


A priest’s impressions of the Holy 
City are of such an intensely personal 
nature that it is not easy, nor does it 
seem necessary, to communicate them 
in detail. Mass on Calvary and in the 
Holy Sepulchre; the Way of the Cross; 
visits to Gethsemane and the Mount of 
Olives, to the birthplace of Our Lady 
and the Temple area these are the 
experiences of a lifetime, and the raison 
d’ étre of any priest’s pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. Instead of dwelling singly 
on each of these experiences (something 
that would require more space than is 
here available), I propose to refer in 
general to the atmosphere of the Old 
City. 
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Solomon the Magnificent’s wall, hem- 
ming in the conglomeration of ancient 
buildings, domes, towers and minarets 
that is Old Jerusalem, has served also 
as a barrier against what is modern and 
chromium-plated. The widest street, 
or “souk,” would not be more than fif- 
teen feet across from house to house, 
and, since the town is built on the side 
of a mountain, many of the souks 
change their level, sometimes by means 
of steps. In one or two places, large 
stones have been fixed upon these steps 
to allow wheeled vehicles to perform 
the rare feat of going up or down a 
stairway, but this is the exception 
rather than the rule, and most of the 
streets are open only to pedestrians and 
donkeys. 

Along these souks of Old Jerusalem 
one obtains marvelous glimpses of the 
Orient, colorful, mysterious, and little 
changed, surely, since Our Lord’s day. 
Through every open doorway the 
passer-by catches sight of cobbler, tent 
maker, pastry cook, blacksmith, or car- 
pet seller at work. Then there are the 
rich colors and richer odors of the food- 
market, and the shouts of the peddlers. 
A boy is beating a reluctant mule, laden 
with vegetables. A Moslem woman 
goes by, balancing a water jug on her 
head. A beggar, blind and squatting 
on the ground, pleads for alms. The 
voice of a muezzin shrieks from the 
nearest minaret, calling the children of 
the Prophet to prayer. 

Even on Good Friday afternoon, 
when the Way of the Cross is followed 
by the Christians, the procession 
scarcely raises the curiosity of Arabs 
sipping tea in the vaulted bazaar. Just 
so it must have been on the day when 
Christ died. 

True enough, the city has been de- 
stroyed and rebuilt—and those streets 
have run with blood many times in the 
intervening centuries—but the essential 
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Jerusalem has survived: harsh as the 
mountains around; tense, vibrant; per- 
ennially concerning itself with most 
vital issues. For Jerusalem is a city 
sacred to three great creeds, where, as 
nowhere else in the modern world, re- 
ligion is of prime importance. 

The Temple area, sacred to the Jews 
from Solomon’s day, and to the Chris- 
tians since the Master preached in the 
courts of the Temple, has for long 
centuries been occupied by the Mos- 
lems as one of their most venerated 
shrines, the Haram-esh-Sharif (The 
Noble Sanctuary). They have con- 
structed one of the most exquisite re- 
ligious buildings in the world, the 
Dome of the Rock, on the site of Mo- 
hammed’s alleged ascension. 

Moslems, Jews, and Christians have 
at times managed to coexist more or 
less peacefully in the Holy City, but 
there have been many periods of 
bloodshed in the name of religion. In 
these holocausts it can hardly be 
claimed that the Christians have an 
unblemished record. Apart from what 
was meted out to the heathen, the 
treatment of Christian by Christian 
has sometimes been worse than scan- 
dalous. An effect of this centuries-old 
wrangling is the chaos in the Holy 
Places, particularly the Holy Sepul- 
chre Basilica and the Nativity Basil- 
ica at Bethlehem, where schismatics 
vie with uniates and Latin Catholics 
for honored positions, each hold- 
ing grimly to hard-won terrain and 
privileges. If the appeal of Pope John 
XXIII is not enough to make Cath- 
olics pray hard for Church unity, let 
them reflect on this sad state of affairs 
in the most hallowed of Christian 
shrines. 


EXCURSIONS FROM JERUSALEM 


With the Franciscan Hospice in Jeru- 
salem (the Casa Nova) as our base, we 


made a number of day-long expeditions 
by car. Thus, one day, we went to 
Bethlehem and further south to Hebron 
and the tombs of the patriarchs. An- 
other day we drove north to the two 
rival sites of Emmaus, and then into 
Samaria where we visited Jacob’s Well, 
the Samaritan community at Nablus, 
and the ruins of their temple on Mount 
Gerazim. 

The most fascinating of these excur- 
sions was one to the Qum’ran Caves 
and Jericho. The visit to the caves and 
to the ruins where the strange com- 
munity dwelt was indeed one of the 
highlights of the whole tour. 

As we sat in what shade we could 
find there among the stones of the 
desert, at the foot of the cave-ridden 
hills, with the glistening blue water of 
the Dead Sea behind us, Father North 
traced the story of the scrolls: how the 
first of them was found by a Bedouin 
goatherd in 1947; their vicissitudes 
since then; the later discoveries; the 
judgment of the scholars and the 
unique importance of the finds to bibli- 
ral science. 

We lowered ourselves into one of the 
caves, aided in what was a precarious 
undertaking by a Bedouin guide, and 
then inspected the remains of the Qum’- 
ran monastery. Later, in a strong-room 
in Israel’s Hebrew University, we were 
to see some of the scrolls, including the 
wonderfully well-preserved and com- 
plete manuscript of the Book of Isaias. 

After our visit to the Qum’ran area, 
we swam in the Dead Sea and later 
visited the excavations at Jericho. 
Father North, a specialist in archeol- 
ogy, had a hand in these excavations. 
In fact, one of the lasting impressions of 
a Middle East tour nowadays is the rev- 
elation of archeological achievement 
in the past fifty years. One has the 
feeling that most Scriptural questions 
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have been affected in one way or an- 
other by the findings of the excavators. 


ISRAEL 


The last five days of the tour were 
spent in Israel. We crossed the border 
from Jordan at the one possible point, 
the Mandelbaum Gate in Jerusalem, 
where tourists are normally allowed one 
crossing only in either direction. 

The fee for a visa is high if one is 
staying in Israel longer than five days, 
but it suffices for a visit to the impor- 
tant places of pilgrimage. These are: 
the Chureh of Our Lady’s Dormition 
and the Cenacle (in Israel’s sector of 
Jerusalem); the Church of the Visita- 
tion at Ain-Karim—one of several fine 
churches erected in recent years at 
various sanctuaries throughout Pales- 
tine; the Transfiguration Basilica on 
Mount Thabor; the lake of Galilee and 
its surroundings (Tiberias, Capher- 
naum, the Mount of Beatitudes, and 
the site of the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes); Cana; Naim; 
Nazareth; and Mount Carmel over- 
looking the thriving port of Haifa. 

Nazareth, of course, could have been 
the climax of the tour, but for several 
reasons this was not the case. Be- 
‘ause it was one of the last places 
visited, we were probably a little travel- 
weary on arrival and less apt to be 
impressed. Then, there is no church at 
present on the site of the Annunciation, 
although one can go down into the 
Grotto for Mass (this, in fact, I found 
one of the most devotional and moving 
of all the holy places). Accommoda- 
tion, too, is limited, and many pilgrims 
arrive in the morning in time for Mass 
and leave again during the day with- 
out staying overnight. Finally, the no- 
torious contrast between “‘what one ex- 
pected” and “what one finds” is no- 
where more marked than in Nazareth, 
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for, instead of the small, peaceful vil- 
lage pictured by devotion, one finds a 
sizeable, bustling town, pierced by a 
busy highway, and with the dirtiest 
Arab bazaar in Palestine. 
Nevertheless, the site of the town, a 
gentle hollow in the mountains above 
the Plain of Esdraelon, is all that one 
could hope for. Viewed from any of 
the hilltops around, Nazareth loses its 
squalidness, the _ traffic 
silenced, and what remains is not un- 
worthy of a town with such a name. 
We found the seacoast of Israel well 
worth a visit. There, from 
Asealon, Jaffa, the ruins of Caesarea, 
Mount Carmel, and Acre, with their 


noises are 


apart 


biblical associations, one can see how 
the pioneering zeal of the Israelis is 
transforming the land. The arid, sandy 
coastal plain is being converted into 
something closer to our concept of a 
land “flowing with milk and honey.” 

What of the other side of the coin? 
What of the 700,000 Arabs who fled 
from this land twelve years ago (and 
would not recognize parts of it if they 
were to return now)? We saw many 
of them in refugee camps throughout 
Jordan. Their plight is the foeal point 
of the troubles in the Middle East to- 
day. Great injustice has been done to 
these innocent people, forced out of 
home and country and facing such a 
doubtful future. Finding a solution to 
the problem is as hard as knowing 
whom to blame for their predicament. 
Will this latest tangle in Palestine be 
resolved without further bloodletting? 
History, and what we know of the pas- 
sions involved in the struggle, make it 
tragically improbable. 

FAREWELL AT HAIFA 

We bade farewell to Father North at 
Haifa. He was returning to the Biblical 
Institute in Jerusalem. We were to 
sail back to Italy, following the route 
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of the retreating Crusaders from Fama- 
gusta to Rhodes, with a three-day visit 
to Athens yet in store. What the Wis- 
consin Jesuit had shown us in two weeks 
of hectic travel through the lands of 
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the Bible, together with his illuminat- 
ing commentaries on the way, gave us 
a lifetime’s supply of matter for study 
and reflection. He left us permanently 
in his debt. 





The Church demands faith and obedience to lawfully constituted 
authority. So on all sides there goes up the ery that this claim is 
an affront to human intelligence; that it stands in the way of the 
scholar and tends to paralyze his researches; that it abuses the 
ignorant by imposing an arbitrary authority; that it is opposed to 
progress by keeping the mind in fixed forms whereas the law of 
science and human intelligence is free inquiry. 


This is not a new difficulty for the Church; yet it is one of the 
agonies of our age to hear this ery rising now from within the 
Chureh Herself. This attitude causes tension between the 
Church’s teaching authority and the activity of some Catholic in- 
tellectuals. This tension is sometimes resolved by individuals in 
such a way that the teaching of the Church’s authorities is reduced 
to a mere organ of opinion which can be criticized without re- 
straint. Accompanying this attitude is sometimes the conviction— 
expressed or silent—that the Church’s teaching authority is inimi- 
cal to intellectual progress and that it prevents the Catholic intel- 
lectual from adapting the life of the Church to the exigencies of the 
modern world. 

There is an obvious spiritual answer to this attitude. There is 
also an intellectual one which may not be so obvious to all. Those 
who share this attitude actually have their eyes upon the past and 
are perpetuating here in America the crises through which Catholic 
thought passed in nineteenth-century Europe. This attitude, 
though it poses as ultra-intellectual, is rooted in subjectivism and 
religious sentimentalism. It is really a pseudo-intellectual denial, 
implicitly at least, of the rational basis of the act of faith and the 
prudent subjection to a teaching authority which has been divinely 
established and whose claims have withstood centuries of refined 
intellectual probing. . . . 

The teaching authority of the Church does not hinder intellec- 
tual progress but fosters and furthers it. There is an objective 
truth which ean be formulated in clear terms and there is an au- 
thority on earth with a divine mandate to teach. This is no time 
to abandon the certitude derived from faith to chase after shadows. 
Nor should the presence of the teaching authority of our Church be 
a source of embarrassment to us. We are followers of Jesus 
Christ, not status-seekers. 


The above is the schematie development which we asked Father John J. 
King, O.M.I., Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Oblate College, Wash- 
ington, D.C., to prepare as announcement of his forthcoming article. 
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The Silent Confession 


a. Is Saturday afternoon. You 
are “in the box.” The tedium of a long 
series of children’s confessions is begin- 
ning to tell. You are sleepy. 

There is a knock on the confessional 
door. You reach forward and push the 
door open. You take a deep breath as 
the fresh air enters. Somewhat dazzled 
by the light, you see a little boy looking 
in, his slight figure silhouetted before 
you. He has a booklet in his hand. 
Without saying a word, he holds it out 
to you. 

“What’s up, son?’ you ask, vaguely 
feeling that you have fallen short of the 
proper approach. Your little boy gives 
no answer, but pushes the booklet into 
your hands. On the cover is the title: 
Confession Aid for Children. 

“What’s this for, boy?” you ask, now 
thoroughly awake and curious. 

Still no answer. Not even a sign that 
he heard you. Only his little finger, 
pointing at the book. And there is 
something about his eyes. A sort of 
anxiety. He is peering so hard into the 
shadowy box. Peering right in at your 
face. It is as if his eyes were trying to 
tell you something. 





Co-author with his 
brother, Father Paul J. 
Hayes, of three books 
(Three Keys to Happi- 
ness, Love for a Life- 
time, Moral Handbook 
of Nursing), owr author 
is a parish priest in New- 
ark, N.J., who makes time 
for work among the deaf. 
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By EDWARD J. HAYES 


Suddenly you know: your little boy 
is deaf. It took only a moment to dis- 
cover, but it seemed like an hour. You 
don’t realize it, but there is an involun- 
tary sign of recognition in your counte- 
nance. The boy sees this instantly, and 
a look of tentative satisfaction passes 
over his face. 


SACRAMENTA PROPTER HOMINES 


He reaches in and turns to a page 
headed “To the Confessor.” The page 
begins with a surprising statement: 
“This book is your means of communi- 
‘ation with the deaf or retarded, for- 
eign-speaking or emotionally disturbed 
child.” Suddenly you notice that your 
boy has disappeared. You hear him 
entering the penitent’s side of the box. 

Now you are puzzled again. If this 
boy cannot speak and cannot hear, how 
in the world are you to hear his con- 
This book makes a bold claim 
—almost too bold for belief. Too bad 
you never studied sign language. You 
can hear the boy breathing heavily 


fession? 


through the screen. For a second a 
completely irrelevant observation comes 
into your mind: so many boys are out 
of breath in the box on Saturdays. 
Now your deaf boy is knocking 
gently on the screen and trying to say 
something. It seems to be only one 
word, but you are unable to make it out. 
Somehow this boy has put you on the 
defensive. An easy way out presents it- 
self. Why not tell him to go to the deaf 
center? You know it is quite a trip, 
but, after all, how can you be expected 
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THE SILENT CONFESSION 


to handle this case? There is a priest 
assigned for this sort of thing. 

But is this the priestly way to act? 
Sacramenta propter homines. In class- 
room days that phrase sounded cold and 
academic. This time it sounds curt, like 
a military order. The boy is in the 
box. You know your course. 


“AND A LITTLE CHILD... .” 


Another glance at the book and you 
read direction number two: ‘This child 
must be able to see the book and your 
face clearly.” Of course! Turn on the 
light! That’s what the boy is trying 
to tell you. After all, a deaf boy with 
the lights off is quite out of touch. 

You switch on the light and look at 
your boy. He folds his hands and looks 
you straight in the eye. Quite different 
from other boys, you remark to your- 
self. 

Direction number three: ‘The priest 
should hold the book.” The boy saw 
to that. 

Direction number four: ‘No need to 
raise your voice.” Logical enough, 
when talking to a person with no usable 
hearing. And yet a necessary restraint 
on our natural tendency to shout. 

The boy makes the sign of the cross, 
very gravely and correctly, while trying 
to say the words. His attempts at 
speech make you uncomfortable. The 
words come out all wrong. You give 
a quick glance at direction number five: 
“Question the child by pointing first to 
the picture and then to the child.” 

You turn the page, and there is a pic- 
ture of a boy devouring a roast beef 
sandwich while seated beneath the cal- 
endar which clearly indicates it is Fri- 
day. You point to the picture and then 
to the boy, and he says a word that you 
recognize as “No.” 

Next page, next picture. People go- 
ing to Sunday Mass, while off in the 
middle distance are some boys playing 


baseball, evidently not going to Mass. 
Again your boy gives you a negative 
answer. 

The next page shows a father rebuk- 
ing a boy. Your deaf boy makes an at- 
tempt to read the words printed be- 
neath the picture: “I was bad to father 

times.” He indicates the number 
of times by holding up three fingers and 
trying to say the word “three.” 

Mirabile dictu! You are obtaining 
a confession virtually without the use 
of hearing, speech, sign language, read- 
ing, or writing. It is confession by pic- 
tures. 

Fascinated, you go on through all the 
usual childhood sins. Little fingers are 
held up to tell “how many times.” You 
find yourself wondering how the author 
will handle de sexto. That picture turns 
out to be a boy hiding his head in 
shame, as an angry God looks down 
upon him. It is the only picture that 
is in any way symbolical. But your 
boy understands it. He has been well 
trained. 

Finally you point out the boy’s pen- 
ance and give him absolution. The boy 
comes around and opens the door of 
the box to get his book. He thanks you 
with a big grin and another meaningful 
look from those eyes that say so much. 

You are glad that it is time for din- 
ner. You hurry away from the box, 
conscious of having done what a few 
minutes ago seemed impossible. 


A BOOK IS BORN 


Confession Aid for Children was de- 
veloped by the catechetical division of 
the Apostolate for the Deaf of the Arch- 
diocese of Newark and was published in 
1959. Three priests and four profes- 
sional teachers of the deaf experimented 
with the book for almost four years in 
order to bring it to its present form. 
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Father Francis J. Connell, C.S8.R., gave 
generously of his time as moral con- 
sultant. To do the illustrations, the de- 
partment called in Colette Gabel of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a professional artist 
who knows how to put over an idea to 
au deaf child because she has two deaf 
children of her own and is deaf herself. 
The pictures have no entertainment 
value; they are purely functional. The 
child instantly by-passes the picture 
and grasps the idea behind it. Some 
adults have called them unattractive, 
even unprofessional. Be that as it may, 
they work! Newsweek described them 
as “naive,” and that may be the near- 
est to the correct adjective. 

In the process of developing the book 
(which was slow because the territory is 
virgin soil), the researchers discovered 
a happy fact: 
average deaf child, and you reach many 
of the retarded and emotionally dis- 
turbed. And, incidentally, you also 
reach the normal child earlier and eas- 
ler. 

The key is concrete simplicity; but 
concrete simplicity is very hard to come 
by when you are dealing with the com- 
plex, the subtle, the abstract, the sub- 
lime, the divine, the moral. Neverthe- 
less, given time, effort, and abundant 
patience, it is amazing how much can 
be reduced to a concrete and simple 
presentation. 


reach the mind of the 


FURTHER SUCH HELP 
FORTHCOMING 


Reports on the Confession Aid have 
been excellent. No substantial changes 
have been suggested. 
this, our research department is pro- 
ceeding on a second book in the same 
style. It is tentatively titled Purity and 
Sex for Young Girls, and will be our 


Encouraged by 


contribution to the peace of mind of 
mothers of deaf and retarded girls who 
find themselves truly helpless when the 
time comes to have a_heart-to-heart 
talk with their daughters. The author 
of the new book is Dorothy Ellen Kelly, 
R.N., one of the volunteer workers of 
the Apostolate for the Deaf who has 
already published in the medical field 
and who assisted in the development of 
the Confession Aid. In this, as in the 
first book, progress is slow, because 
nothing like it has ever been done. All 
existing literature is completely beyond 
the grasp of the deaf and retarded. It 
is not just difficult for them; it is liter- 
ally completely beyond their grasp. 

We are bending the best efforts of 
highly qualified people to the task, but 
in the last analysis the final judge of the 
value of such a book is the deaf child. 
We have gone up many blind alleys, 
and the work seems to drag. We are 
impatient to develop a literature for 
these handicapped children, and the 
teachers and parents are impatient to 
put it to use. 

The efforts of many sisters, priests, 
and laymen in the past in behalf of the 
handicapped were nothing short of 
heroic. But they lacked tools; they 
were working with their bare hands. It 
is our hope to relieve some of the burden 
by supplying them with special books 
and other visual aids. 

So we are plodding along, doing our 
research and apparently being very un- 
productive. But we are happy that our 
first book has been found so helpful by 
many priests, teachers, and parents. 
We want to pass the word along, so that 
all priests will know about it and be 
ready to use it if some day a little deaf 
or retarded boy or girl comes and 
knocks on the door of the box. 


V 


id 


Amity No Substitute 


L, THERE IS any typically Ameri- 
can religious attitude, it is an attitude 
of doctrinal indifferentism. One may 
be unencumbered by any other religious 
opinions, but to be religiously normal 
in America one must subscribe to the 
opinion that it does not matter what one 
believes or how one worships God so 
long as one does what he thinks is right. 


AMITY OR TRUTH? 


It is an almost universal experience 
of American Catholics, whenever they 
“talk religion” with their Protestant 
friends, to be confronted with this very 
innocent-appearing proposition. With 
an air of intimate confidence our Prot- 
estant friend assures us that it is his 
candid conviction that it does not mat- 
ter what one believes so long as he does 
what he thinks is right. This intimate 
disclosure is made with such assurance 
and finality that one would think it 
epitomized all the religious convictions 
of Protestantism. 

And yet we know this is not the case. 
For our Protestant friend this proposi- 
tion of doctrinal indifferentism is not 
so much a religious conviction as it is a 
bold overture of religious peace, for it 
implies that even Catholicism is admis- 
sible. More than a religious conviction, 
his proposition is a generous and sweep- 
ing compromise. It is a venture far out 
into the no-man’s-land of religious 


for the Whole Truth 


By CLETUS HEALEY, S.J. 


neutrality where any opponent of good 
will would be willing to venture for the 
sake of religious friendship. He is ap- 
parently oblivious of the fact that the 
opinion that “it does not matter what 
one believes” is itself a religious 








Father Healy is a member of the Mar- 
quette University High School faculty 
and moderator of the student Political 
Science Club. So mature and alert is the 
little monthly paper of this student club 
that it was offered private subsidization 
and is enjoying a 15,000 circulation. 





opinion; and it is not a neutral position, 
but one of two possible positions that 
might be taken on that very fundamen- 
tal religious question—and it may be 
the false one! 





INDIFFERENTISM IS REDUCIBLY 
PRIVATE INTERPRETATION 


It is the strong Catholic conviction— 
a conviction supported by 2,000 years 
of consistent Catholic tradition and 
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martyrdom—that it matters a great 
deal what one believes! So the Cath- 
olic is placed, with the best of good will 
on the part of his friend, in the embar- 
rassing position of either repudiating 
a very fundamental tenet of his own 
religion or rejecting the overture of 
friendship. 

Implying, as he does, by his doctrinal 
indifferentism the admissibility of the 
Catholic interpretation, the Protestant 
has no suspicion of how agreeably 
Protestant his position is. 

Doctrinal indifferentism is a position 
quite consistent with the first principle 
of Protestantism: the principle of pri- 
vate interpretation. If the proper in- 
terpretation of divine revelation is to 
be derived by private inspiration, there 
is no legitimate reason why one could 
not be led to embrace the Catholic in- 
terpretation just as well as any of the 
many and variant Protestant interpre- 
tations. Practically, one is either 
forced to admit that it does not matter 
what one believes or to abandon one’s 
first principle of private interpretation. 
Catholicism never admitted the first 
principle of Protestantism, nor can it 
subscribe to the practical consequences 
of this principle: doctrinal indifferent- 
ism. 


TACT—WITHOUT SACRIFICE 
OF PRINCIPLE 


No doubt the Protestant experiences 
considerable pain when his generous 
offer of friendship is rejected. Only by 
considerable skill and tact on the part 
of his Catholic friend can he be spared 
the bitter impression that even his 
closest Catholic friend is steeped in all 
the religious bigotry and arrogance 
Catholics have been reputed to have. 

The Catholic finds the experience 
equally painful, for he usually lacks the 
required skill and tact needed to avoid 
offending his friend. How can he reject 
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the proffered compromise without giving 
personal offense? And how can he sup- 
port the Catholic conviction that it does 
matter what one believes without giving 
the impression of arrogance? 

Added to this is the inherent difficulty 
of explaining the Catholic position. It 
must be admitted that if people do all 
in their power to live as they ought, 
as God gives them the light to see their 
obligations, He will not allow them to 
be lost. This is a conclusion based upon 
the known salvific will of God. From 
the revealed fact that God wishes the 
salvation of all men it follows that He 
will not deny anyone the necessary 
means of salvation. However, we also 
have it on good authority that “Wide is 
the gate and broad the way that leads 
to destruction, and many there are who 
enter that way!” (Matt. 7, 13). We 
must suppose that these “many” re- 
ceived the necessary means of salvation; 
but for them the “necessary means” did 
not suffice. 

From the fact that the necessary 
means of salvation will be given to those 
who have not come into contact with 
Christian Revelation, it does not follow 
that this Revelation is a matter of in- 
difference. It may be possible to swim 
the English channel; but not everyone 
would make it. It may be possible to 
navigate the Atlantic in a canoe, but 
that possibility does not make more 
adequate means of trans-Atlantic travel 
a matter of indifference. This is espe- 
cially true if the trans-Atlantic trip is 
one which must be made by all. 


ELSE WHY DID CHRIST TEACH? 


The trip across the sea of life is a 
trip we must all make. And we have 
it on the authority of the Son of God 
Himself that it is in the Christian dis- 
pensation that God has provided us with 
the ample means of reaching in safety 


AMITY NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE WHOLE TRUTH 


the harbor of our eternal destiny. 
What type of canoe He provides the 
pagans who never heard of Christianity, 
we do not know. The extraordinary 
disposition of Divine Providence is an 
unrevealed mystery. But we have un- 
impeachable evidence that the ordinary 
disposition of Providence is that we 
find the necessary means of salvation in 
the Christian Revelation: “He who be- 
lieves and is baptized shall be saved, 
but he who does not believe shall be 
condemned” (Mark 16, 16). 

Everything about the conduct of 
Christ would suggest that, far from be- 
ing a matter of indifference, what we be- 
lieve is a matter of very great differ- 
ence! Why did Christ spend so much of 
His time preaching and teaching and 
preaching and teaching if what He was 
saying and whether or not He was prop- 
erly understood were matters of indif- 
ference? Why the long hours of preach- 
ing to the people in parables by day and 
explaining the parables to His Apostles 
by night if what He was saying was not 
important? When explaining the par- 
ables to the Apostles, Christ said, “To 
you it is given to know the mystery of 
the kingdom of God” (Mark 4, 11)— 
and why was this given to them were it 
not that they might “Go into the whole 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature” (Mark 16, 15)? Why should 
He bother to send them the Holy Spirit 
of Truth who would teach them “all 
truth” (John 16, 13), were it not that 
they might go and teach “all nations” 
to observe all things that He had com- 
manded them (Matt. 28, 20)? Why 
should He send those whom He had 
chosen and loved in a special way as 
“sheep among wolves,” knowing all the 
while “They will expel you from the 
synagogues; yes, the hour is coming for 
everyone who kills you to think that he 
is offering worship to God” (John 16, 2) 
—wwhy all this if what they had to say 


was a matter of insignificance or of 
minor import? 


“ACCEPTANCE OF CHRIST” 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


Many of the exponents of religious 
indifferentism, when pressed, like to 
modify their original statement. They 
admit that “belief in Christ” or “ac- 
cepting Christ as one’s Savior” is neces- 
sary, but whatever other specific beliefs 
one might have is of minor importance. 
His miracles and much of His preaching 
were meant to provide the Jews (and 
subsequent generations) with ample 
evidence that He Himself was “He that 
is to come,” the promised Messias. But 
it is also true that much of the preach- 
ing and most of the parables were de- 
signed not to preach Christ, but the 
Kingdom. True, Christ wanted people 
to believe in Him as the Messias; but it 
is equally true that He expected them 
to believe in the other religious tiuths 
which He came to preach and which 
constitute the deposit of faith. 

Striking evidence of this was given on 
the occasion when Christ promised the 
Holy Eucharist. The audience on that 
occasion was made up, for the most 
part, of people who were very devoted 
to Him. On the day before, when 
Christ had tried to “retire across the sea 
of Galilee,” they followed Him clear 
around the northern edge of the sea. 
There in a desert place they had 
listened to His words all day; when 
evening came, they were fed miracu- 
lously—all five thousand of them! And 
then they were going to make Him king. 
Clearly, they had “accepted Christ as 
their Savior,” but that was not enough. 
They had to believe what He had to tell 
them. The very next day, when Christ 
told these same Jews, “unless you eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
His blood, you shall not have life in 
you,” they found this “a hard saying 
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. and many of his disciples turned 
back and no longer went about with 
him.” Jesus suffered them to go. Not 
only that; He turned to His Twelve 
with the query, “Do you also wish to 
go away?” Belief in Christ, therefore, 
is not enough unless that belief includes 
acceptance of all the truths which He 
came to ennunciate. 


“WE DO NOT ADULTERATE 
THE WORD OF GOD” 


St. Paul was especially harrassed by 
the fear that someone would pollute the 
faith of his spiritual children. 

To the Corinthians Paul wrote: “I 
am anxious about you. The serpent be- 
guiled Eve with his cunning; what if 
your minds should be corrupted, and 
lose that innocence which is yours in 
Christ? Some newcomer preaches to 
you a different Christ, not the one we 
preached to you...” (II Cor. 11). He 
recalls that when God asked Eve why 
she had sinned, her answer was: “The 
serpent deceived me, and I did eat.” 
St. Paul realized that the power of the 
Father of Lies is in his power to de- 
ceive. Deception does not involve 
throwing everything overboard; it in- 
volves merely being mistaken about 
one little point. But, as Eve learned 
the hard way, the consequences of that 
little deception is spiritually devastat- 
ing. “Corruption of the mind” will lead 
to “less of innocence’—and loss of 
Christ! It was not that the newcomers 
were preaching Christ that bothered St. 
Paul; it was that they were preaching 
a “different” from the true Christ. 
What arsenic is to stew, that error is to 
revealed truth. It’s fatal. And St. 
Paul knew it. 

The cunning of these newcomers 
made them especially dangerous. 
“Such men are false apostles,” he tells 
the Corinthians, “dishonest working- 
men, that pass for apostles of Christ. 
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And no wonder; Satan himself can pass 
for an angel of light .. .” (II Cor. 11, 
12). It was the fact that they looked 
like “angels of light” and “apostles of 
Christ” that made them dangerous; i 
they didn’t look good, they wouldn’t be 
listened to. Seeing the doctrine of 
Christ mutilated by these “false apos- 
tles’”” was a cause of great distress for 
Paul. “We do not, like so many others, 
adulterate the word of God; we preach 
it in all its purity, as God gave it to 
us...” (II Cor. 2, 17). 

Again in his epistle to his beloved co- 
worker, Timothy, Paul warns him (and 
future apostles) of the struggle for doc- 
trinal purity and of the importance of 
that struggle. ‘Now the Spirit expressly 
says that in after times some will depart 
from the faith, giving heed to deceitful 
spirits and doctrines of devils” (I Tim. 
4,1). From his prison in Rome this 
great champion of the truth sends, as 
his last will and testament, this urgent 
instruction to his beloved Timothy: “TI 
adjure thee in the sight of God, and of 
Jesus Christ, who is to be the judge of 
the living and the dead, in the name of 
his coming, and of his kingdom, preach 
the word, dwelling upon it continually, 
welcome or unwelcome. ... The time 
will surely come, when men will grow 
tired of sound doctrine, always itching 
to hear something fresh; and so they 
will provide themselves with a continu- 
ous succession of new teachers, as the 
whim takes them, turning a deaf ear to 
the truth, bestowing their attention on 
fables instead. It is for thee to be on 
the watch, to accept every hardship, to 
employ thyself in preaching the gospel, 
and perform every duty of thy office, 
keeping a sober mind” (II Tim. 4, 1-5). 

St. Peter similarly gave warning: 
“There were false prophets, too, among 
God’s 


among you, there will be false teachers. 


people (the Israelites). So, 
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covertly introducing pernicious ways of 
thought, and denying the Master who 
redeemed them, to their own speedy un- 
doing. Many will embrace their wan- 
ton creeds, and bring the way of truth 
into disrepute, trading on your credu- 
lity with lying stories for their own 
ends .. . destruction is on the watch for 


them” (II Pet. 2). 


THE TRUTH—AND NOTHING 
BUT THE WHOLE TRUTH 


Though these quotations from Sts. 
Peter and Paul, thus far given, empha- 
size not so much the importance of truth 
as they do the danger of error, there is 
very much in Sacred Scripture to indi- 
cate in a positive way the supreme im- 
portance of the fullness of revealed 
truth in the Christian economy of sal- 
vation. 

As noted before, sin entered the world 
by a ruse of the serpent, for by the 
same clever deceit with which the devil 
led our first parents into sin, he led the 
entire human race captive. With rea- 
son could he on the mountain of temp- 
tations show Christ “all the kingdoms 
of the earth” with the arrogant claim: 
“These are mine!” They were his, and 
it was to rescue them from his servitude 
that Christ had come. And, to rescue 
God’s children, Christ would not bar- 
gain with the Father of Lies, but would 
instead supply them with the instru- 
ment of their own liberation: the truth. 
As they had been led into captivity by 
being induced to forsake the truth and 
submit to deception, so would they be 
liberated by being induced to forsake 
deception and submit to the truth. 
Christ tells His disciples: “You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free” (John 8, 32). 

The transmission of divinely re- 
vealed truth to His infant Church was, 


in the mind of Christ, a most important 
function. Standing before His human 
judge on the day of His execution, He 
bore eloquent witness to the importance 
of divinely revealed truths in the 
Christian economy of _ salvation: 
“This is why I was born, and why I 
have come into the world: to bear wit- 
ness to the truth” (John 18, 37). 

Little wonder, then, that St. Paul 
would be so anxious to preserve that 
truth in all its integrity. When he was 
sent to preach to the Gentiles, Paul was 
told, “Thou shalt open their eyes, and 
turn them from darkness to light, from 
the power of Satan to God” (Acts 26, 
18). He assures the Romans: “I am 
not ashamed of this Gospel. It is an in- 
strument of God’s power, that brings 
salvation to all who believe in it” (1, 
16). 

Now, if it does not matter what one 
believes, one is free to believe what- 
ever he wills, and the urgency of paying 
any serious heed to Divine Revelation 
vanishes. It is only natural, therefore, 
to ignore the God of Revelation and 
fashion a god according to one’s own 
fancies. Religious indifferentists, there- 
fore, bear a striking resemblance to the 
Jews described in the Book of Exodus 
(Ch. 32), for, when Moses delayed too 
long in the mountain, the Jews con- 
fronted Aaron with the demand: 
“Make us gods that may go before us.” 
Aaron collected the gold and fashioned 
for them a molten calf: “These are thy 
gods, O Israel, that have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt.” So that re- 
ligious indifferentists might profitably 
recall the warning of St. Paul (Hebrews 
12, 25): “See that you do not refuse 
him who speaks. For if they did not 
escape who rejected him who spoke 
upon earth, much more shall we not 
escape who turn away from him who 
speaks to us from heaven.” 
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By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


Associate Editor 








Arise Atheists! 


According to L’Osservatore Romano, 
Khrushchev’s decree late in 1954 pro- 
hibiting both Communist administra- 
tive persecution of religion and insults 
against believers has proved, expectedly, 
just so much balderdash. The Russian 
Premier had forbidden any further gov- 
ernmental interference with cult, leav- 
ing to science “the job of liquidating 
what remains of religion.” But not 
long ago Pravda published the strongest 
proclamation of atheism in forty years 
of Red tyranny. This attack in the 
Communist Party’s newspaper called 
for a ruthless struggle against God, 
against the Church, against the spirit- 
ual elements still left in “the Soviet 
man,” against any religious authority, 
against all believers in God. 

About the same time that L’Osserva- 
tore was taking notice of the reaffirmed 
Soviet policy, the Vatican daily (N. 102 
[30.370]) published an article on 
atheism in Italy, showing the efforts of 
the Italian Reds to brand religion as 
something medieval, foreign to the 
needs of modern man. 
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RELEVANCE 


For those who are convinced believers 
in the existence of God, it is supremely 
tragic to see the blight that such an ab- 
surd idea as atheism makes upon the 
world wherever it touches. But in view 
of the persistent threat posed to Chris- 
tian society by those who deny divinity, 
it would perhaps be well to examine, 
for a moment, the nature of atheistic 
nonbelief—we almost said of “atheistic 
belief.” 

In the ancient world there was vir- 
tually no denial of a supreme being, al- 
though the nature of divinity was often 
conceived as something quite different 
from the God of our Judaeo-Christian 
heritage. It is only in recent times that 
atheism has become a positive doctrine. 
Feuerbach (1804-1872) accepted the 
idea of Spinoza that God and nature 
are one and the same thing. From this 
identification, Feuerbach proceeded to 
teach that the true name of this being 
is “Nature.” He held that the idea of 
God is essentially a product of man’s 
experience, a casting of human “ideals” 
into divine form. Thus, in a statement 
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like “God is love,’ Feuerbach would 
agree there is some truth, viz., love is 
important in human life. By systemati- 
cally translating all theological phrases 
into statements about human life, he 
laid the foundation for contemporary 
atheism. 

Karl Marx drank deeply at the pol- 
luted fountains of Feuerbach and re- 
jected religion because he believed that 
Marxism can solve all questions without 
religion. Bakunin, the Russian anar- 
chist, used this incredibly naive argu- 
ment to support his brand of atheism: 
“Tf there is a God, man is a slave; but 
man is free, and hence there is no God.” 
It is interesting to contrast this with 
Dostoyevsky’s “moral argument” for 
the existence of God: “If there is no 
God, then all things are licit. But all 
things are not licit. Therefore there is 
a God.” Bakunin’s sophism, with its 
insistence that human freedom is real 
only if there is no divinity, gave to the 
materialists of the nineteenth century a 
diabolic sense of liberation from the 
shackles of belief. 

Even Khrushchev doesn’t seem able 
to avoid using the word “God,” and has 
done so publicly more than once. But 
whenever he has been asked what he 
means by it, he has replied—with 
marked irritation—that. this is simply 
a manner of speaking devoid of any sig- 
nificance. He is an atheist, he explains, 
and that’s that. His life proves that 
sufficiently. 


The Red Hat “‘in petto” 


At the time of his creation of the new 
cardinals, Pope John XXIII let it be 
known that others too were similarly 
elevated, but for good reasons would 
not be named. Since then, speculation 
has continued as to who these might be. 
It has been suggested in some quarters 
that a prelate behind the Iron Curtain 


might be among them, v.g., Archbishop 
Beran of Prague. This could be true, 
of course, but one wonders if naming 
him would be withheld when it is re- 
called that Cardinal Stepinac was also 
behind that Curtain when his elevation 
was announced seven years ago. 

It is also speculated that the princes 
of the Church in petto include some who 
are actually in the Roman Curia, but 
because they cannot be spared from 
their present posts—promotion would 
require their removal—therefore the 
Holy Father has kept mum as to their 
identity. Guesses: Enrico Dante, 
whose picture (a lean, gray man) so 
often appears next to the Pope in cere- 
monies, and who is both Prefect of 
Papal Ceremonies and Secretary of the 
Congregation of Rites; Acacio Coussa, 
Assessor of the Congregation for the 
Oriental Church; Giuseppe Ferretto, 
Assessor of the Consistorial Congrega- 
tion and Secretary of the Sacred College. 


Once Again: Latin America 


We cannot omit calling attention once 
more to the intense concern being dem- 
onstrated by the Church’s highest offi- 
cials for the situation of Catholics in 
South and Central America. Cardinal 
Mimi, President of the Pontifical Com- 
mission for Latin America, recently de- 
livered an address to the same group of 
a thousand priests and religious received 
by the Pope (L’Osservatore Romano, 
N. 74 [30.342]). John XXIII told these 
missionaries and their superiors to do 
all within their power to help the 
Church throughout Latin America by 
sending missionaries there in the great- 
est number possible. ‘‘Tomorrow,” said 
the Pope, “may be too late.” 

Almost one-third of all Catholics are 
in South and Central America, but only 
one-tenth of the world’s priests are 
found there—one priest to every five: 
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) 
thousand Catholics. In Africa there is 
a priest for every 1,500 Catholics. The 
need to our South is desperate and will 
continue to be so for the forseeable fu- 
ture. The U.S. is making some splendid 
efforts to meet the crisis, and more than 
two thousand U‘S. priests and religious 
are now in Latin America. Notable is 
Cardinal Cushing’s “Pious Society of St. 
James,” composed of secular priests who 
keep their tie-in with their native dio- 
cese, but volunteer for a certain period 
of service in the missions in Latin 
America. Bishops of other American 
dioceses help in the measure they permit 
missionary communities to seek voca- 
tions for this urgently needed aposto- 
late, help to finance missionary activi- 
ties, ete. It is scarcely possible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of our going 
“all out” for the growth and intensifica- 
tion of Catholic life in those countries, 
traditionally children of the Church, 
but too largely neglected. 


A Great Priest-Scientist 

Msgr. Georges Lemaitre of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain has been named 
President of the Pontifical Academy of 
Sciences by Pope John (L’Osservatore 
Romano, N. 85 [30.353]). A member of 
this distinguished group of scholars for 
nearly a quarter of a century, Msgr. 
Lemaitre (who studied also in the US., 
at MIT) is a world-renowned mathe- 
matician and the formulator of the 
theory of the expanding universe. He 
has written extensively on the formation 
of the nebulae, cosmic radiation, and 
recondite mathematical problems. He 
is an authority on relativity. 

His most famous idea regarding the 
beginning of the universe is based on the 
hypothesis that it commenced in a state 
in which its total energy was concen- 
trated in a single “energy package,” a 
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kind of atomic nucleus of unimaginable 
power. 

It is somehow comforting to reflect 
that people like Msgr. Lemaitre are 
around as a testimony to the basic 
amicability of religious truth and scien- 
tifie culture. 


The Power to Tax Is 
the Power to Destroy 


The Catholic University of Lublin, 
Poland, is being strangled as effectively 
as all the rest of the Catholic institu- 
tions in Red-held Europe. It is the only 
place of Catholic higher education re- 
maining in the whole of the Communist 
satrapy. The technique is basie and 
age-old: slap such extortionate taxes 
on the institution that it can’t possibly 
pay them, and then close it, not because 
of opposition to the Faith, of course, 
but because of non-payment of back 
taxes. 

Late in 1959, the Polish government 
demanded 3,500,000 zlotys for the in- 
come of the University between 1950- 
1954. That “income” is actually made 
up by donations of the faithful from all 
over Poland. Next, the authorities of 
the government “froze” a million zlotys 
held by the University in a bank ac- 
count. Now a stunning blow has been 
communicated to the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Lublin by the Reds’ demand for 
an additional 5,000,000 zlotys, imposed 
on the basis of the “increased valuation”’ 
of the institution’s property. Obvi- 
ously, the Communists are planning to 
root up the last vestige of Catholic su- 
perior education in occupied Europe. 


Toward Reunion? 


The Ecumenical Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Athenagoras I, has said in 
a pastoral letter to his clergy and faith- 
ful: “I declare on the tomb of the 
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Savior that we feel great pain because 
the Church of Christ is divided. This 
separation continues against Christ’s 
will. It is detrimental to the cause for 
which Christ sacrificed Himself.” 

He went on to say that historical bar- 
riers between the Churches do not make 
impossible their mutual rapprochement, 
now that the goodwill recently expressed 
by Christian leaders gives cause for 
comfort and enlightenment. “It is ur- 
gent,” this Orthodox prelate concluded, 
“that the Churches find unity again.” 

Such an acknowledgment of the im- 
portance of union among Christians, 
coming from this quarter, has its germ 
of encouragement. And let’s hope that 
men meet in union in Christ sometime 
before Teilhard de Chardin’s “Omega 
point” is reached. 


The Church in the Political Field 


At this writing we do not have the 
original text, but a reliable source has 
made it known that L’Osservatore has 
very recently carried an article wherein 
it states that the hierarchy has the right 
and the duty to intervene “in the politi- 
‘al field” to guide the faithful. The 
article is reported to have described as 
“absurd” the “split of conscience be- 
tween the believer and the citizen.” 

It should be remembered, first of all, 
that the Vatican daily was writing ex- 
pressly of the political situation in Italy 
where some leftish elements in the 
Christian Democratic party have lately 
advocated collaboration with left-wing 
Socialists, against. the advice of the 
hierarchy. But, at the same time, the 
article went on to declare that what 
it said holds good for Catholies every- 
where. It deplored “the great confu- 
sion of ideas that is spreading, espe- 
cially in some nations, among Catho- 
lies with regard to the relations between 
Catholic doctrine and social and polit- 


ical activities, and between the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy and the laity in civil 
matters.” 

The semi-official article added that it 
must be understood that the Catholic 
religion is a force that commits and 
guides the entire existence of man. 
“The Catholic,” it observed, “may never 
disregard the teaching and directions of 
the Church in his private or public life.” 


RELEVANCE 


There is nothing astoundingly new 
about this statement; the interest of it 
stems from the present situation in 
American political life. It would be a 
mistake for anyone to attach excessive 
applicability to the tenor of the state- 
ments contained. The article referred 
to the “unalterable antithesis between 
the Marxist system and Christ’s doc- 
trine,’ and thus the Chureh could not 
permit the faithful to join, favor, or 
collaborate with Marxist movements. 
This is a reaffirmation of the familiar 
(to Catholics, anyhow) truth that the 
Christian cannot set up a dichotomy in 
himself, cleaving to Catholic truth by 
one part of his being and willingly em- 
bracing some immoral doctrine with the 
other part. Christianity is an integrat- 
ing life-style, and acceptance of its 
teaching entails the submission to the 
Church’s authority in all areas that 
touch upon man’s moral responsibili- 
ties. 

Pertinent to the discussion of the 
power of the Catholic Church and its 
insistence on a total acceptance of its 
doctrines by all the faithful, we have 
before us a very recent issue of Christi- 
anity and Crisis, edited by some distin- 
guished Protestants. One of the arti- 
cles, by Peter Day, is on the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S. (NCC). Mr. Day, an Episcopal- 
ian and Editor of The Living Church, 
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described himself as impressed and even 
dismayed by the organizational com- 
plexity and power-concentration that 
seems to spring so naturally from the 
Protestant ethos. “American Roman 
Catholicism,” he writes, “has no over- 
all organization comparable to the 
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NCC. . . . One is led to wonder 
whether Protestant fears of Catholicism 
are based on what Protestants, with 
their organizing ability and resolution- 
passing propensities, would do with a 
hierarchical form of government if they 
had one!” Local papers: please quote. 





On the Fears of Bishop Pike 





Under title of “Protestant Fears of a Catholic President,” Father John A. 
Hardon, S.J., well known to readers of HPR, examines James A. Pike, 
Episcopalian Bishop of California, as the most representative (and aggres- 
sive) critic of a Catholic in the White House. Whether or not a Catholic is 
nominated or elected, the issues which Pike raises need to be faced and 
clarified. They involve principles that lie deeper than politics and have 
more bearing on the status of religion in America than even Pike realizes. 




















on the Liturgy of 


Hommutrs 


. the Sundays and Feasts 





By FERDINAND C. FALQUE 


Pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Staples, 
Minnesota, Father Falque is author of the 
highly successful religion text, Catholic Truth 
in Survey (Benziger). Prior to service as U.S. 
Navy chaplain during World War II, Father 
Falque was Editor of the St. Cloud Register 
and Director of Catholic Action under Most 
Rev. Joseph F. Busch. Articles by Father 
Falque in HPR and other magazines on cur- 
rent issues and his frequent guest editorials 
in The Wanderer (St. Paul, Minn.) have been 
unfailingly provocative and instructive. 














The Time of Our Visitation 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


“If thou hadst known, and in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace” 
(Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Christ as king. 
(2) Christ as priest. 
(3) Christ as prophet. 
(4) Christ’s prophetic warning applies to us. 
(5) False prophets also call to us. 
(6) Conclusion: It is not too late for us to 
choose. 


Our Blessed Lord fulfilled a threefold 
mission when He was on earth and He 
continues to exercise the threefold office 
of king, priest and prophet in His 
Church. 

We see Christ as a king when in His 
passion He was led before Pontius Pi- 
late. The Roman politician asked Him: 
“Art thou a king, then?” The Church 
has this passage read to us in the Gos- 
pel of the Mass of the Feast of Christ 


the King because Our Lord’s answer 


was so absolute. To Pilate’s half impu- 
dent, half serious question He replied: 
“Thou sayest it. For this was I born 
and for this came I into the world.” He 
showed His kingship every time He ex- 
ercised His divine power and authority. 
The Gospels are replete with instances. 


CHRIST AS A PRIEST 


We see Christ as a priest most won- 
derfully at the Last Supper when He 
instituted the Blessed Eucharist and 
when He ordained His twelve Apostles. 
He told them to renew in this sacra- 
ment the sacrifice of His death on the 
cross. He was supremely our Priest 
when He offered Himself for our re- 
demption on the hill of Calvary. He 
accomplished most perfectly the medi- 
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ation that all men needed. He opened 
the gates of Heaven for us all. 


CHRIST AS A PROPHET 


A prophet 
warns. 


teaches, reproves and 
Christ continues this divine 
mission in His Church as well as His 
kingship and His priesthood. In the 
Gospel of today’s Mass we see Christ 
as a prophet reproving and warning. 
He wept over Jerusalem because He 
saw that this city was unfaithful to the 
designs of God for it. He warned of 
its punishment and destruction. He 
went into the temple and, with the fury 
of a prophet, He drove out those who 
were desecrating it by buying and sell- 
ing. And if we reflect ever so little on 
His actions and His words in this Gos- 
pel, we cannot fail to see that His 
prophetic action is reaching down to 
us this very day. 

In speaking as prophet, Christ was 
speaking for the past, the present and 
the future of His day, as well as for 
the future of our day and all days to 
come. He was weeping over all peoples 
and all nations which fail to see the time 
of their visitation by God. He was re- 
proving blindness and hardness of heart 
and He predicted that the doom of those 
who fail to see and who fail to hear 
follows quickly. The Church has this 
Gospel read to us because it contains 
a warning for us as well as for people 
of other ages. Do we know the time of 
our visitation? 


CHRIST’S WARNING APPLIES TO US 


To comprehend how Christ’s warning 
and reproof applies to us, we, as Amer- 
icans, have to recall and visualize for 
ourselves how it would have applied to 
the kings and rulers of nations in the 
past. As Americans we are a self-gov- 
erning nation; hence we all have the 
responsibilities of vigilance and gov- 
erning which are proper to rulers. This 
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is the responsibility of our heritage of 
true freedom. We are not mere help- 
less citizens. We are also sovereign. 

If a king with absolute power were to 
turn from God, if he were to divert his 
people from religion and recognition of 
God and force them to pursue only 
materialistic objectives, we can readily 
see how the warning and reproof of 
Christ would apply to him. We would 
say, “Such a king deserves abandon- 
ment by God.” We would see that his 
kingdom would be bound to perish. But 
do we see the application to us as a 
sovereign people here in our own Amer- 
ica? 

We have had a time of God’s visita- 
tion. God blessed us beyond the meas- 
ure of all other nations with strength, 
prosperity and freedom. So long as we 
fulfilled our responsibilities as sovereign 
citizens, so long as we were faithful to 
the institutions of freedom and law 
which our Founding Fathers with Ged’s 
help had established for us in this land 
of beauty and bounty, God blessed our 
every venture. We knew our time of 
Visitation because we recognized that 
all our blessings, our rights, our freedom 
were from God, the Author of liberty. 
When was a nation ever so blessed in 
all history? We had freedom of reli- 
gion, and our homes and our culture re- 
flected this. We had a reverence for 
law and authority because we saw that 
this is the basis of all true well-being. 
American justice and fairness became 
proverbial throughout the world and 
tens of millions of immigrants, seeking 
a better life, came to our shores. 


FALSE PROPHETS ALSO CALL 


Then false prophets began to sound 
their calls of materialism. Security and 
prosperity were said to be the objectives 
of our lives instead of personal respon- 
sibility and freedom. Public office be- 
came, in the sight of those who sought 
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HUMILITY’S WISDOM 


it, a profitable benefit instead of a re- 
sponsibility. Deception became the 
technique of securing such offices. Ben- 
efits without effort were promised to 
voters, and we, the sovereign people, 
chose to listen to those who promised 
and, by theft, began to dissipate the 
accumulated wealth of a century in 
seeking to fulfill promises so that their 
re-elections would be certain and their 
own personal benefits secured. We 
failed to be vigilant; we failed to hear 
the truth of God; we chose rather the 
new philosophies, fraudulent and base- 
less as they are, instead of our heritage 
of virtue and responsibility. We chose 
prosperity and inflation over effort and 
courage. And Christ weeps over us; 
Christ reproves us; Christ warns us; 
Christ is letting destruction threaten us. 
God is turning our material prosperity 
to dross; He is abandoning us; He is 
letting our enemies encompass us; and 
He will let them destroy us, and there 
will not be left a stone upon a stone if 
we continue in our blindness and hard- 
ness of heart. 


Humility’s Wisdom 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE 

Fortunately, Christ’s prophetic warn- 
ing reaches us through the Church, and 
we can still say that it is not too late. 
All is not lost. We can begin to see 
American freedom again in relation to 
God and His eternal laws. We can 
reject the false prophets of social mate- 
rialism and cease prating about benefits 
for ourselves and progress in sloth. We 
can stand as adopted sons of God on 
our own two feet and we can work with 
our hands. We can shout back at the 
false prophets of plenty with their jar- 
gon about the distribution of wealth 
and, like Americans of another day, 
reply that wealth has to be earned to be 
real. Grain is distributed to barnyard 
animals; men earn their sustenance. 
We can defy the bribes of tyrants and 
tell them, as true Americans did in the 
past, that we prefer death to loss of our 
dignity and our freedom. This would 
be to heed Christ’s prophetic call as it 
applies to our country and our times. 
This would be to know the time of our 
visitation. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“To those who trusted in themselves as just” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Our dependence on God. 
(2) Our helplessness in our present state. 
(3) Our dependence upon others. 
(4) Truth about self is humility. 
(5) Conclusion: “Be merciful to me a 


sinner.” 


There is no fact of religion more cer- 
tain and more clear than man’s depend- 
ence upon God. Each time we begin 


the Apostles’ Creed we assert that God 
is the Creator of Heaven and earth, of 
all things in Heaven and of all things 


on earth and in the universe. Thus 
man finds himself a part—a part of a 
great and complex whole, a universe of 
space and time of which God is the First 
Cause. He sees himself as distinctive, 
because he has a soul which can know 
and choose, but this soul is united to 
his physical being, his human body. 
Man, like everything about him, every- 
thing he might ever sense or experience, 
-ame from God. He is thus little and 
only one among many in the sight of 
God. Everything that he sees, every- 
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thing that he touches, and even every- 
thing he can do or make, depend for 
their existence on another, and this 
other is God. 

When we recognize this, we recognize, 
as philosophers say, our contingency. 
When we contrast God in our mind with 
our own dependence, we recognize His 
supremacy, and we call Him the Su- 
preme Being. Thus, in the very first 
concept of religion, humility plays a 
great part. The very evident distinc- 
tion between Supreme Being and crea- 
ture is a definition of humility. And 
our first inclination is to adore, to bow 
down before Him, to contrast His in- 
finite worth with our littleness and help- 
lessness without Him. 


OUR HELPLESSNESS 


Even in his original state of justice, 
when man was endowed with grace and 
when he had dominion over the uni- 
verse, he was still helpless. But after 
the fall of Adam, when he had lost the 
indwelling of God, when he found him- 
self with his will weakened and his un- 
derstanding impaired, when he realized 
that his soul was now just a capacity for 
God, but was empty of Him, his feeling 
of helplessness was so great that he 
would have despaired like the lost souls 
in Hell had not God given him the hope 
of a coming redemption. He was a 
lowly creature now. His lot on earth 
was to grovel and dig in the sweat of 
his brow to get the little he needed to 
sustain his existence. He could lift his 
eyes to the wonders of the universe 
about him and over him; he could by ef- 
fort conclude to higher truths; he could 
wish, yearn, plan, desire; but he could 
accomplish so little. His appraisal of 
himself was a sad one, and only by cry- 
ing out to God for help could he express 
his own lowliness. And that is our state 
on earth, even to this day, without the 
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grace of God. We are not only essen- 
tially dependent creatures; we are worse 
still. Disordered, we are not able to 
measure up even to what our created 
nature itself was designed to be and 
designed to achieve. 


OUR DEPENDENCE UPON OTHERS 


Adam and Eve, the first man and the 
first woman, came from the creating 
hand of God directly, but all human be- 
ings since are even more dependent. 
They are born of parents; they are de- 
pendent even for their earthly existence 
upon other human beings. And as they 
live out their lives, this dependence on 
others is so great that society had to be 
organized to regulate this intertwining 
of dependence and relationships one 
with another. It is the greatest folly 
for a man to suppose that he can go it 
alone. He did not so much as begin 
alone. And so the truth that man is a 
social being as well as an individual 
dawns on each one of us, and we see that 
we have obligations to others as well as 
rights. 


TRUTH ABOUT SELF IS HUMILITY 


Humility begins with these very evi- 
dent and very demonstrable truths. 
Not a one of us, except he be insane, can 
think of himself as different from others, 
in our dependence upon God and in our 
dependence upon our fellow’ men. 
Hence we see the foolish pride of the 
Pharisee in Our Lord’s story, who went 
into the temple to pray and began by 
saying, “I thank thee, Lord, that I am 
not as the rest of men.” His prayer 
began with an absolute untruth. And 
pride is always untruth, and humility 
is always truth. When we see the truth 
about ourselves, we have the true be- 
ginning of humility. When we fail to 
see it, we have the folly of pride. 
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“THE HONOR OF OUR PEOPLE” 


“BE MERCIFUL TO ME, A SINNER” 
Christ came to redeem us from sin. 
He showed us the way of salvation by 
being born as a man, emptying Himself 
of God’s supremacy and assuming our 


helplessness. He lived a life of lowly 
toil, suffering and rejection. He showed 
us the great love of God and the ter- 
rible evil that is pride. He wanted us 
to know that God is merciful and that 
we need God’s mercy. He wanted us 
to regain our sonship of God and He 
merited sanctifying grace for us. He 
placed most wonderful means of grace 
in the power of His Church. He wanted 
us to realize that, as He suffered and 
died for all, it was because we all were 
dead in sin, we all needed His redeeming 
grace. And so all of us were and are in 


need of His mercy. This ideal of prayer 


was expressed by the humble publican 


when he stood afar off and, not daring 
to look up for consciousness of his need, 
said, ‘Lord be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
There is not a human being in existence 
who can begin true prayer with any 
other sentiment. We are all the same 
in the sight of God. And it is the vilest 
type of pride when we deceive ourselves 
and fling our insolence into God’s face 
by saying, or pretending to say, “I am 
not like the rest of men.” In the order 
of creation and the universe we are like 
the rest of men in that which is all im- 


important: we are dependent crea- 
tures. In the order of grace, we are 


like the rest of men: we are born again 
of God’s love and God’s mercy. On 
such eternal and all-embracing truth is 
Pray God that we 
may never lose sight of it. 


humility founded. 


‘The Honor of Our People”’ 


Feast of the Assumption 


“Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou art the joy of Israel, 
thou art the honor of our people” (Lesson). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Mary, as Judith of the Old Testament, 
7s our honor. 

(2) All Mary’s prerogatives confirmed by 
Assumption. 

(3) Mary’s motherhood complements God’s 
fatherhood. 

(4) Conclusion: If we really ponder what 
we say in the “Hail Mary,” we pon- 
der a great amount of theology. 


In the book of Judith in the Old 
Testament we read how this noble 
lady saved the chosen people of God 
from destruction and put their enemies 
to rout. She was hailed as the glory of 
Jerusalem and the honor of its people. 
The power of God, exercised through 
this holy and courageous woman, saved 


the nation, and the Church in today’s 
Mass applies her praises to Mary, our 
Blessed Mother. Mary, too, crushed 
the head of the serpent—mankind’s an- 
cient enemy, Satan. Mary, too, put the 
enemies of mankind to rout. Through 
her, Christ and His kingdom of grace 
came to us. She became the mother of 
all the redeemed when Christ from His 
cross of sacrifice gave her to us, saying 
to the beloved Apostle: “Son, behold 
thy mother.” 


MARY, QUEEN OF SAINTS, 

IS OUR HONOR 

Mary has ever been the glory of the 
Church, its joy and its honor. In her 
the Redemption was fulfilled com- 
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pletely. Even when her time on earth 
had come to its end, her body and soul 
were raised into Heaven. We, who hope 
to be saved, look to the resurrection of 
our bodies at the end of the world, and 
we, too, shall be taken into Heaven, 
bodies and souls united. For Mary 
this.was accomplished in her holy and 
glorious assumption into heaven, so that 
Mary is the first of the redeemed in 
honor and closeness to Christ. She is 
also the first of the redeemed to attain 
the hoped-for “resurrection of the body” 
which in the Apostles’ Creed is listed as 
our last requirement for the fullness 
of life everlasting. She is thus our joy, 
our hope and our honor. In her our 
destiny as sons of God is fully exem- 
plified. She is the Queen of All Saints, 
our Queen of Heaven. 


MARY’S PREROGATIVES CONFIRMED 

All of Mary’s prerogatives were con- 
firmed by her Assumption. She was in 
the mind of God from all eternity as the 
masterpiece of His redeeming wisdom. 
Through the merits of Christ she was 
conceived without sin and preserved full 
of grace, the grace which Christ merited 
for us by His death on the cross. She 
gave of her flesh to form the body of 
God made man when she conceived 
Christ of the Holy Spirit and carried 
Him in her blessed womb. She was 
most intimately united with Him, and 
we affirm this every time we say the 
“Hail Mary,” in the words “the Lord is 
with thee.” She is blessed among all 
women and all creatures of God. 

We call Mary the Blessed Virgin, 
and she fortold in her glorious canticle, 
the Magnificat, that all generations 
of the redeemed would forever call her 
“blessed.” Her sinlessness and her in- 
timate association with Christ, the Sav- 
ior, in her fullness of grace, was ac- 
knowledged and made manifest glo- 
riously and most perfectly when she was 
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assumed bcdy and soul into the bliss 
of Heaven. Her Assumption is our 
pledge that Christ’s resurrection will 
also apply to us. The Assumption, 
therefore, is the culmination of her life, 
as the resurrection of our bodies will 
culminate our victory in Christ at the 
end of the world. 


MARY’S MOTHERHOOD: 
JOY OF OUR RELIGION 


That we have Mary as our Mother, 
and our Queen is the joy of our holy 
religion, just as Judith was said to be 
the joy of Israel when God used her to 
achieve victory over the Assyrians for 
His chosen people. There is always 
great joy in true victory. The victory 
that we enjoy in Mary is far greater 
than the victory of the Hebrews over 
their earthly enemies. It is the supreme 
joy of supreme victory, the victory of 
God over Satan, of life over death, of 
holiness over sin, of hope over despair, 
of faith over blindness, of mankind over 
itself. She is the symbol of all this be- 
cause she, as a creature, a fellow human 
being, received the fullness of all the 
grace that God designed for man when 
He destined us for His eternal glory and 
our eternal happiness. We call her 
“our life, our sweetness and our hope” 
and “we fly to her in all our afflictions.” 
The great things that God has done for 
her are the assurance that, when He 
gave her to us as a mother, her triumph 
will be ours, her happiness is to be 
shared by us, her power is at our dis- 
posal. Christ, her reward, will be our 
eternal reward. 

It was in the design of God that we 
should be elevated to His adopted son- 


ship through a symbol of that which is . 


noblest and best in human nature, 
motherhood. The fatherhood of God 
is complimented by her motherly me- 
diation, because all graces and Christ, 


our blessed Redeemer, came to us 
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THE MARVEL OF HEARING 


through her. This element of mother- 
hood makes our religion the naturally 
acceptable thing for mankind that 
Catholie Christianity has ever so dis- 
tinctively been. The highest endow- 
ment of nature is motherhood, and it 
pleased God to elevate this in the order 
of grace and to endow true Christianity 
with it. So in the victory of Mary’s 
Assumption we can truly ery with the 
Chureh today: “Thou art the honor of 
our people.” We are great and we are 
the elect in the possession of Mary. 


THEOLOGY IN MINIATURE 


One can never cease to wonder at the 
marvelous content of the little prayer, 
the “Hail Mary,” which Catholies pray 
so frequently and so perseveringly. All 
the theology of grace is contained in it. 
By a combination of the words of the 
Angel Gabriel to Mary at the moment 
of the Annunciation, and its prayerful 
acceptance in the voice of the universal 
Chureh in the words, “Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners now 
and at the hour of our death,” we have 
brought before our minds and hearts in 
miniature the history of God’s dealings 
with man. The Angel, sent of the 
eternal God, calls her “full of grace.” 
The Angel announces her blessedness 
and the blessedness of Christ the Re- 


The Marvel of Hearing 


deemer in almost a single phrase. What 
the Church has added is every heart’s 
most immediate and most spontaneous 
response. We ask her who is sinless to 
pray for us sinners now and at that still 
more important moment, the moment 
of death. The relation of her Assump- 
tion to us is there by implication. We 
are saying really: ‘Since thou hast tri- 
umphed over death through the merits 
of Christ, help us to rise from death.” 
Our faith, our hope and God’s love are 
made so direct, so simple and yet stated 
so completely in this little prayer, the 
“Hail Mary.” 


COLLECT OF TODAY’S MASS 


On this day the Church prays the col- 
lect of the Mass in the same vein. It is, 
in fact, another restatement of the the- 
ology of grace and our reception of it 
through Mary. Let us close with it to- 
day and seal its sentiments into every 
future recitation of the “Hail Mary.” 

“Almighty God of eternal life by 
whom Mary, the immaculate Virgin 
Mother of Thy Son, was taken into the 
glory of Heaven in body and soul, grant, 
we beseech Thee, that by keeping our 
minds ever fixed on heavenly things we 
may become worthy to share her glory. 
Through the same Christ, our Lord, 
Amen.” 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“Tis ears were opened and the string of his tongue was loosed” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Openings to our souls. 
(2) The marvels of hearing. 
(3) Full hearts must speak. 
(4) Ignorance and cowardice. 


(5) Conclusion: “Sing, my soul.” 


In the mysterious combination of our 
souls and bodies, the Creator so ordered 
it that through our five senses our spir- 
itual souls can receive and give out com- 
munications. The material universe 
enters, as it were, though five openings, 
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and the soul can respond. It is only 
through the senses of man that the in- 
sensible and material universe can af- 
fect his spiritual soul. It is the only in- 
stance in visible creation of spirit and 
matter having a point of contact. This 
is as much beyond our comprehension 
as was the act of God’s creation, the 
Omnipotent Pure Spirit producing uni- 
verses of physical matter. 


MARVELS OF HEARING 


The sense of hearing is particularly 
adapted to this bridging of the chasm 
between matter and spirit. Sight is per- 
haps more delightful and more consist- 
ently needed by us, but hearing reaches 
farther in both time and _= space. 
Through hearing the soul receives the 
perception of words which enables it to 
acquire new spiritual concepts, to make 
further conclusions. ‘Faith comes by 
hearing,” says St. Paul, and what is 
more necessary and what is more spir- 
itual than our holy Faith? Minds can 
come together or minds can be isolated 
accordingly as words can be heard and 
comprehended. And through sounds 
other than words, through the orderly 
and poetic sounds of music, the soul can 
be delighted scarcely less than by vis- 
ible beauty perceived through our sense 
of sight. 

The marvels of hearing are many. 
We who have never been deaf take these 
marvels for granted and perhaps give 
them little thought. But were we to 
lose our hearing, were all sounds to 
vanish, we would realize keenly what 
we have lost. It would be as though 
our personalities had become paralyzed, 
as though we were encrusted in deaden- 
ing concrete. The silence would be like 
a living death, and we would feel as in 
a vacuum. Even the things of sight 
would lose dimension, and much of their 
reality, were we to behold them entirely 
without sound, would fail to impress us. 
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FULL HEARTS MUST SPEAK 


Without the sense of hearing our com- 
munication would have to be by signs. 
Signs at best are inadequate and lim- 
ited. Words are spontaneous and fanci- 
ful and they are the most exact reflec- 
tions of thought and reality known. So 
speech is, in a sense, an outgrowth of 
hearing. We make sounds to be heard. 
And speech is that which can come out 
of us, that more than anything else 
serves as an extension of us, an expres- 
sion of our souls to others. To have 
truth, joy, beauty and wishes and not 
to be able to express them to others 
would cause us cruel exasperation and 
frustration at every turn that life takes. 
Our full hearts must speak. So, in meas- 
ure as we hear, to that extent we are 
prompted to speak, because our speech 
carries us into the opening of the hear- 
ing of others. 

When Christ restored the hearing of 
the deaf and dumb man in today’s Gos- 
pel account, we should notice that he 
loosened his tongue for speech on the 
same occasion. “He put his fingers into 
his ears and touched his tongue and 
then looking heavenwards he groaned 
and said to him: be thou opened. And 
immediately his ears were opened and 
the string of his tongue was loosed.” 
And then, as though to let us know the 
delight and gratitude of the cured man, 
the Scripture adds: “and he spoke 
rightly.” This was more than a curing 
of physical defects; it was a miracle in 
the spiritual and mental orders: the 
man’s hearing flowered into the same 
type of right speech that a lifetime of 
listening requires in the rest of us. 
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Christ wanted to teach us that as we : 


hear rightly, we should also speak 


rightly. 


IGNORANCE AND COWARDICE 


If our ears are not opened to truth, 
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CHARITY IS A PERSONAL THING 


ignorance is the result. If our tongues 
fail to express truth, cowardice is usu- 
ally the reason. Ignorance and cow- 
ardice are closely allied to hearing and 
speaking. How much religious igno- 
rance exists because people fail to give 
their souls a chance to grasp the truths 
of God through hearing rightly! How 
many times have we proved ourselves 
cowards by refraining from speaking 
with courage the words that would have 
enlightened or the words that would 
have saved another’s good name or 
even another’s life. Daily living fur- 
nishes many examples, and history is 
replete with the havoc wrought by hear- 
ing that is not right and speech that is 
not right. So the Gospel tells us much 
when it tells us that the man “spoke 
rightly” after Christ took away his 
deafness and loosed his tongue. 


“SING, MY SOUL!” 


The highest use we can make of hear- 
ing is to hear the word of God with joy. 
If we save our souls and gain Heaven, it 
will be because of the instruction in the 
truth of God that we have received and 
according to which we have moulded 
our daily living. 


The highest use to which we can put 
speech is to praise God and to instruct 
others unto justice. There is a poetic 
form of speech when we use the varia- 
tions of vocal power which God has 
given us to weave words into garlands 
of orderly vocal tones that heighten 
greatly the expression. The common 
word for this is “song.” Song and re- 
ligion are closely associated. This is 
because the true religion, Catholic 
Christianity, is based on love. We no 
sooner love than we say to ourselves, 
“Sing, my soul!” And the teaching 
mission of the Church has come down 
the centuries to us accompanied by 
song. The sacred liturgy exhibits both, 
because both are so native and spon- 
taneous to human nature. As Chris- 
tians, we have a responsibility to in- 
struct, to pray and to sing. For these 
mainly did God endow us with the 
power of hearing and the power of 
speaking. In measure as we grow in 
piety and fervor, our voices will be 
heard and our ears will be opened. And 
as we grow in knowledge of God and 
His love, we shall find ourselves rejoic- 
ing in our faculty of expression. We 
shall find ourselves saying, “O sing, my 
soul!” 


Charity Is a Personal Thing 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


“And who is my neighbor?” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Charity is always personal. 

(2) God works through persons. 

(3) Christ came to men as individuals. 

(4) No one can be a true Christian and a 
socialist. 

(5) Conclusion: Only personal love will 

save us. 


The parable of the good Samaritan 
ls one which contains much instruction 


for people of our age. We are living 
in times when a false philosophy of man 
has made great inroads into even pop- 
ular Christian thinking. The heresy of 
collectivism has deceived many. It is 
primarily a philosophical heresy, one 
that concerns basic truths in the realm 
of natural reason. The promoters of 
this heresy are those who have lost faith 
in man as a person. They find the way 
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of obedience to God and the way of 


Christian virtue difficult. They want 
to see betterment accomplished, but 
they do not believe that Christ’s doc- 
trine of seeking first the Kingdom of 
God will meet the problem, because 
Christ’s command is to persons and, 
they say, persons are helpless in the face 
of the great social needs of our day. 
They by-pass man as a person and put 
all their faith in organization. They 
have socialized charity, the basis of 
Christian conduct, not realizing always 
that in socializing charity they are 
liquidating it. God can only be loved 
with the whole heart, the whole strength 
and the whole mind of a person. Love 
is the human soul’s faculty of choosing 
that which is good. It is always and 
only personal. There can be no such 
thing as social love, social virtue and 
social truth, except in the sense that 
many persons, as persons, love, do good 
and accept truth. So charity, to be of 
Christ, is always personal. 


GOD WORKS THROUGH PERSONS 


The good Samaritan was first of all 
one person. He saw another man in 
need. He used his resources as a person 
to relieve his fellow’s suffering and need. 
And yet the parable has great social 


significance. It gives us the formula 
for world betterment; it establishes 


an order for charity; it specifies who 
is our neighbor. The one near us who 
is in need has first claim on our efforts, 
even though his need may exhaust our 
total resources. Both the Samaritan 
and the victim of the robbers were 
persons—in the singular. They are a 
marvelous illustration of God’s confi- 
dence in man, man’s worth as a person, 
his power as an individual, his effective- 
ness. All the social needs of mankind 
will be fulfilled only when enough per- 
sons, as persons, take care of other per- 
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sons, as persons, in need. Impersonal 
organizations as such are powerless, no 
matter how great their resources, no 
matter how effective they seem because 
of these resources. 


MAN IN THE CONCRETE, 
NOT IN THE ABSTRACT 


Christ never required anything of a 
group or a collectivity as such. He 
preached to many and He died for all, 
but everything that He asked of man 
can be fulfilled in a single man, by any 
individual. He came down from 
Heaven as a Person to redeem man. 
There is a great lesson for us in this. 
As Pope Pius XII declared so forcefully, 
when he was speaking of the social 
needs of our time in his Christmas mes- 
sage of 1952: “Your charity ought to 
resemble God’s Who came in person to 
bring His help.” Persons with true 
charity in their hearts can associate 
themselves together for greater effi- 
ciency. But organization, group action, 
resources of money and goods—these, 
as such, cannot meet the needs of 
charity. These need not only a per- 
sonal touch; they need the total de- 
votedness of the persons who form them. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES AS SUCH 

INSUFFICIENTLY EFFECTIVE 

In our day we are witnessing the veri- 
fication of Christ’s doctrine of personal 
charity. Never have social agencies 
been greater and never have human 
miseries been more widespread. Entire 
nations are organized as systems of wel- 
fare, with the result that entire popula- 
tions are engulfed in the cruelest 
tyrannies. Socialism of this sort is 
planned with a view to taking care of 
man’s material needs with the best tech- 
niques of science applied to distribution. 
Yet, the results in the over-all picture 
are tragic. Injustice, greed, sloth, de- 
ception, waste and failure multiply with 
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We learn 


a rapidity before unknown. 
on national and international scales that 


man does not live by bread alone. The 
needs of his heart eseape all social plan- 


ning and all social appraisal. Only 
another heart can make a true ap- 


praisal. And we are right back alongside 
the road to Jericho with the good 
Samaritan pouring in oil and wine and 
binding up wounds, setting the victim on 
his own beast, and taking him to an inn, 
and paying from his own little purse, 
and promising on his return to pay 
more. This is the kind of action that 
promotes social good. This is charity 
on a world scale that can reach every 
real need. A few persons practicing this 
can accomplish great and lasting good. 
Millions subscribing to human plans of 
impersonal organization fail, because 
true charity has to be divine love in 
persons, and that brand of apparently 
efficient doing of good which human 
planning can conceive breeds the causes 
of the very miseries that it sets out to 
relieve. 


NO TRUE CHRISTIAN A SOCIALIST 


Many people have wondered why the 
popes have been so unrelenting in their 
condemnations of Socialism. It is not 
because the Church does not want to 
see human betterment and a more just 
distribution of this world’s goods. It is 
because Socialism is a human plan 
which regiments mankind. It sup- 
presses human incentive and denies per- 
sons the opportunity to help one an- 
other as persons. Incentive and love 
are very intimately associated. In fact, 
they are basically the same thing. Men 
have never had any other incentive. 
They may be led to action by a dis- 
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ordered love, such as the love of money 
for its own sake, or they may be led to 
action by love of God and love of neigh- 
bor. Christ declared that we must love 
God and neighbor and He gave us the 
parable of the good Samaritan to show 
us how this love works for human bet- 
terment. There can be no degree of 
Christianity without the incentive of 
love. Hence, Socialism which takes 
away this incentive from persons, as 
persons, is destructive of true Chris- 
tianity. It is, as the popes have so often 
declared, intrinsically evil—that means 
evil in itself—even when it seems to be 
accomplishing great good. 





PERSONAL LOVE ONLY 


On this Sunday we would all do well 
to examine ourselves as to whether or 
not we are practicing this personal love, 
or whether we may be trying to shift 
this duty to mankind in the abstract, 
to impersonal systems like Socialism or 
to organizations which work on the 
same principle. Charity may be grow- 
ing cold in us as we are deluding our- 
selves that we are doing great good. 
Perhaps we are reluctant to do as the 
good Samaritan did: come to the as- 
sistance of those near us who are in true 
need. If we are, if we think that we are 
doing enough when we support a social 
agency, we are missing the point of 
today’s Gospel. We are like the lawyer 
pretending that we do not know who is 
our neighbor. But Christ Himself has 
told us now, so we cannot plead igno- 
rance any longer. If we do, we may 
hear His condemnation some day, and 
He will say to us: “Because you did it 
not to these the least of my brethren, 
you did it not to me.” Socialism will 
look very shabby to us on that day. 
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The Human Body: 





Worthy Crown of Creation 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., Ed.D. 


ce POPES of the modern period 
(1878-1955) in many pronouncements 
show conclusively that Christian enjoy- 
ment of sports and recreation is blessed 
by God. Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical 
on the condition of the Church in Ger- 
many (Mit Brennender Sorge), warns 
against a tendency to make sports an 
end in themselves. “Indulged in with 
moderation and within limits,” writes 
the Holy Father, “physical education is 
a boon for youth. ... But so much time 
is now devoted to sporting activities, 
that the harmonious development of 
body and mind is disregarded, that du- 
ties to one’s family, and the observation 
of the Lord’s Day are neglected.” The 
Pope pleads with the youth of Germany 
not to exercise the body at the expense 
of the immortal soul. No athlete or 
mere participant in sports may ever for- 
get that the highest achievement of life 
is the gaining of the crown in the sta- 
dium of eternal life. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE ENCOURAGED 


It was in a radio address to an educa- 
tional meeting in Bolivia (October 6, 
1948) that Pope Pius XII gave us, in a 
paragraph, an appreciation of the 
Church’s attitude toward physical cul- 
ture: “The Church, without any doubt 
whatever, approves of physical culture, 
if it be in the proper proportion. It 
will be in such proportion when it does 
not lead to a worship of the body, 





when it is useful to strengthen the body 
and not to dissipate its energies, when it 
serves also as a recreation for the spirit 








Msgr. Campbell, pastor, Editor of The 
Catholic Educator, author of texts for 
schools, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools in the Pittsburgh diocese, Vice- 
President General of N.C.E.A., has just 
celebrated his forty-fifth anniversary im 
the priesthocd. 





and is not a cause of spiritual weakness 
and crudeness, when it supplies new in- 
citements for study and for professional 
work and does not conduce to their 
abondonment or neglect or to disturb- 
ance of the peace that should reign in 
the sanctuary of the home.” 

Father Staab in his dissertation! se- 
lects two documents deserving of spe- 
cial attention in the area of sports and 
physical culture. The first of these 





The Dignity of Man in Modern Papal Doc- 
trine: Leo XIII to Pius XII, A Dissertation, 
by the Very Rev. Giles J. Staab, O.F.M.Cap., 
S.T.L. (The Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D.C.; 1957). 
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two documents is an address by St. Pius 
X to the First Italian Sports Congress 
(October 8, 1905), and the second is an 
address by Pope Pius XII to the Italian 
Congress on the Pedagogic and Hy- 
gienic Problems of Sports and Gymnas- 
tics (November 8, 1952). Both of 
these addresses to athletic groups show 
“a deep interest in youth and human 
dignity.” There is a difference of ap- 
proach on the part of the two Pontiffs: 
St. Pius X is eminently other-wordly in 
his approach, yet delicately sympa- 
thetic; Pope Pius XII is completely 
philosophical, yet utterly practical and 
understanding. After asking the young 
men to consider him not only as a father 
but as a brother and a friend, St. Pius X 
approves of their activities in Catholic 
Action, expresses his admiration for and 
blesses all their sports and pastimes, 
“the gymnastics, the cycling, the moun- 
tain climbing, the sailing, the hikes, the 
foot races, the competition, the meet- 
ings, and the entertainment that absorb 
your interest, because the material ex- 
ercises of the body have a wonderful 
influence on the exercises of the spirit; 
because these amusements by demand- 
ing exertion keep you from idleness, 
which is the father of vices; and finally 
because the friendly competition will be 
a model of emulation for you in the ex- 
ercise of virtue.” 


PURPOSE OF SPORTS AND SOCIALS 


We have made note previously of 
Father Staab’s selection of the 1952 
address of Pope Pius XII as the funda- 
mental document on sports in modern 
papal teaching. In this address the 
Pope distinguishes four ends of sports 
and gymnastics. The immediate end is, 
of course, the developing and strength- 
ening of the body. The more remote 
end, not so widely received, is that the 
soul may use the body thus strengthened 
and matured in the development of the 
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interior and exterior life of the person. 
The third end of sports and gymnastics 
is their contribution to the perfection of 
human personality. Finally, the su- 
preme end, an end common to all forms 
of human activity, is to bring man 
closer to God. 

Those in charge of physical education 
courses in our schools and colleges 
should remember that all physical de- 
velopment, sports, and recreation have 
as their purpose the cultivating of the 
personality of young people. “The dy- 
namic principle of activity which devel- 
ops the interior and exterior powers of 
the body,” writes Father Fullam,? “is 
the human soul. Consequently, all 
physical activity should contribute to 
the perfection of the human personality 
of youth, bringing them closer to God. 
This will be done, providing the proper 
proportion between the physical and the 
spiritual is maintained. ... A proper 
sports program can develop co-ordina- 
tion, courage, fair play, and co-opera- 
tion with others. An active interest in 
manual, cultural, and outdoor skills can 
bring out the hidden talents of youth. 
The numerous hours of leisure time can 
be turned toward pleasant and profit- 
able activities when the interest of 
young people is caught by a hobby that 
will win the admiration of their com- 
panions. Parties, games, dances and 
social gatherings, properly conducted in 
a wholesome atmosphere, can help to 
teach the social graces to awkward boys 
and girls, as well as to develop in them 
the ability to discern the different types 
of personalities, temperaments, and 
characters. Singing raises the spirit of 
a group of young people and keeps them 
from less wholesome activities at ‘teen- 


age’ parties and picnics.” 


? The Popes on Youth, by the Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Fullam, S.J. (The America Press; 
1956). 
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THE HUMAN BODY: 


VIA MEDIA IN PROGRAMMING 


Teachers in charge of the physical 
and social development of youth will 
have the utmost respect for the exalted 
dignity of the human body of which the 
popes speak, but they will do well to 
remember at all times that excessive es- 
teem for physical achievements may re- 
sult in a disproportionate cult of the 
body above the soul. We cannot pru- 
dently glorify athletics and recreation 
at the expense of intellectual apprecia- 
tion, cultural refinemerit, and strength 
of character. Well-ordered sports and 
recreation programs for youth do not 
varry this hazard. It is their purpose to 
effect a sane balancing of the physical 
and recreational activities of youth with 
intellectual, cultural, and spiritual in- 
terests. A correct order of values de- 
mands such balancing. We must keep 
in mind the principle established in the 
Bishops’ Statement of 1953, a principle 
that is realistic and uncompromising: 
the body, though good, is not the high- 
est good; and the undisciplined body is 
notoriously bad. 

The papal directives denounce the 
commercial exploitation of the physical 
strength, courage, and enthusiasm of 
youth which barters a well-rounded de- 
velopment of youth’s character for mere 
entertainment and profit. At the same 
time the papal approval is given to well- 
regulated programs of sports, games, 
and contests. In summing up, Father 
Fullam writes, “The physical and social 
activities of boys and girls can develop 
them unto the full stature of Christ as 
they grow in wisdom, age, and grace be- 
fore God and men.” 

Catholic directors of sports and Cath- 
olie participants in sports must ever re- 
member the classic passage of Pope Pius 
XIT in his 1952 discourse on Sports and 
Gymnastics: “The King of the uni- 
verse, In One manner or another, formed 


WORTHY CROWN OF CREATION 


from the slime of the earth the marvel- 
ous work which is the human body, as a 
worthy crown of creation, and breathed 
in its face a breath of life which made of 
the body the habitation and the instru- 
ment of the soul; that is, raised the ma- 
terial to the immediate service of the 
spirit, and with that brought together 
and united in a synthesis, difficult of 
exploration by our minds, the spiritual 
and material worlds, not only by a 
purely exterior bond, but in the unity of 
human nature. Thus raised to the 
honor of being the dwelling place of the 
spirit, the human body was ready to re- 
ceive the dignity of being the very tem- 
ple of God... .” 


“DIVINIZATION OF THE BODY, NO.” 


The natural and supernatural dig- 
nity of the body prompts the Holy 
Father to establish definite principles 
for sports and gymnastics. The first of 
these principles is this: “Sound doc- 
trine teaches respect for the body, but 
not an esteem that is more than just. 
The maxim is: care of the body, 
strengthen the body, yes; cult of the 
body, divinization of the body, no;.. .” 
The second principle calls attention to 
the fact that there is a law in the mem- 
bers of man warring against the law of 
the mind. Sports must reckon with this 
instinet, because they can either help to 
restrain it or reawaken it by sensual al- 
lurements. The Pope warns against a 
certain nudism in sports and gymnas- 
tics, in rhythm and dance, which is 


neither necessary nor proper. He 
quotes with approval the remark: 


“What is of interest to the masses in 
this field is not the beauty of the nude 
but the nudity of the beauty.” 

In his third principle the Pope estab- 
lishes that sports and gymnastics must 
be subservient to the good of the soul. 
“In reality, what purpose would be 
served,” he asks, “by the use and devel- 
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opment of the body, if it were not at the 
service of something more noble and 
lasting, which is the soul?” This third 
principle entails three specific require- 
ments: 1. Those who judge athletes and 
their achievements must respect a true 
hierarchy of values, “so that the great- 
est merit should not be attributed to 
him who has the strongest and most 
agile muscles, but rather to him who 
shows the most prompt capacity of sub- 
jecting them to the power of the spirit.”’ 
2. The same hierarchy of values forbids 
us to sacrifice the intangible interests 
of the soul to the benefit of the body. 
“Truth and probity, love, justice and 
equity, moral integrity and natural 
modesty, due care of one’s life and 
health, of one’s family, of one’s profes- 
sion, of one’s good name and true honor, 
must not be subordinated to sporting 
activities, to its victories and its glo- 
ries.” 3. The final specific requirement 
directs that sports and gymnastics must 
not be given more than their proper de- 
gree of importance in the hierarchy of 
human activities. “To elevate gymnas- 
tics, sport, rhythm, with all their asso- 
ciations, to the supreme scope of life 
would in truth be too little for man, 
whose primary greatness consists in 
much more elevated aspirations, tend- 
encies, and endowments.”’ 


FORMATIVE VALUE OF SPORTS 


Christian prudence, good sportsman- 
ship, and the observance of God’s law 
give assurance of an acceptable program 
of games, sports, and recreation. The 
Christian does not disdain to learn from 
the example of the athletes of paganism. 
The great St. Paul called attention to 
the strict discipline to which they sub- 
mitted themselves. They established a 
tradition of observing the rules of games 
in competition as inviolable; they estab- 
lished many points of honor, sincerity, 
loyalty, and nobility of spirit to which 
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they pledged themselves; they looked 
upon all guile and deceit as staining 
them with dishonor, and, finally, they 
respected the good name and honor of 
their adversary as of equal value with 
their own. 

These athletes of pagan days taught 
the world many natural virtues, virtues 
essential to their success as athletes. 
Pope Pius XII considers it a very re- 
markable thing that the Apostle St. 
Paul employs a sports image to express 
this apostolic mission and the militant 
life of the Christian on earth. The Holy 
Father quotes the passage in his address 
of 1945 on The Formative Value of 
Sports: “You know well enough that 
when men run in a race, the race is for 
all, but the prize for one; run, there- 
fore, for victory. Every athlete must 
keep his appetite under control; and he 
does it to win a crown that fades, 
whereas ours is imperishable. I do not 
run my course, then, like a man in doubt 
of his goal; I do not fight my battle like 
a man who wastes his blows on the air. 
I buffet my own body, and make it my 
slave; or I, who have preached to others, 
may myself be rejected as worthless” 
(1 Cor. 9, 24-27). 

The Holy Father draws the lesson 
for the Christian athlete: “Thus for 
you, dear sons, sports cannot be the su- 
preme ideal, the last end; they must aid 
you to tend toward the supreme idea, to 
gain this last end.” 


DIVINIZATION OF RACE 


Of interest at this point is the 
fact that Pope Pius XII, after condemn- 
ing in this address the divinization of 
the body, also condemns “divinization 
of the race, or of the blood, or of their 
somatic presuppositions and constitu- 
tive elements.” This condemnation by 
Pius XII is general, but the Holy Father 
refers directly to the classical historic 
example, the Nazi racial concept in 
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Germany. Previously this error had 
been condemned by Pope Pius XI in his 
encyclical on the Church in Germany. 
We quote: “He who takes the race, or 
the people, or the State, or the form of 
government, the bearers of the power of 
the State or other fundamental elements 
of human society—which in the tem- 
poral order of things have an essential 
and honorable place—out of the system 
of their earthly valuation, and makes 
them the ultimate norm of all, even of 
religious values, and deifies them with 
an idolatrous worship, perverts and fal- 
sifies the order of things created and 
commanded by God. Such a one is far 
from true belief in God and a concep- 
tion of life corresponding to true belief.” 





BLOOD MYSTIQUE CONDEMNED 


On April 13, 1938, writes Father 
Staab, the Sacred Congregation of Sem- 
inaries and Universities, under the pres- 
ideney of the Holy Father, Pius XI, ad- 
dressed a letter to His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Baudrillart condemning eight prop- 
ositions expounding the fallacy of 
racism. 


1. The human races, by their nat- 
ural and unchangeable characteris- 
ties, are so different that the lowest 
form of them is farther removed from 
the highest race of men than from the 
highest species of animals. 

2. The vigor of the race and the 
purity of blood must be preserved by 
every possible means; whatever con- 
duces to this end is ipso facto honor- 
able and licit. 

3. From the blood, seat of racial 
characteristics, all the intellectual 
and moral qualities of man derive as 
from their principal source. 
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4. The essential purpose of educa- 
tion is to develop the characteristics 
of the race and to inflame souls with 
a burning love for their own race as 
for the supreme good. 

5. Religion is subject to the law of 
race and must be adapted to it. 

6. The primary source and supreme 
rule of all juridical order is the racial 
instinct. 

7. Nothing exists but the Cosmos, 
or Universe, the Living Being; all 
things, including man, are but dif- 
ferent forms of the universal Living 
Being, developing in the course of 
ages. 

8. Each man exists only by the 
State and for the State. Whatever he 
has in the way of rights derives solely 
from a concession by the State. 


These eight propositions constitute a 
brazen divinization of the body, but 
Pope Pius XI vindicates in a paragraph 
of his encyclical the sovereignty of God 
and the universal binding force of His 
commandments. We quote: “Only su- 
perficial minds can lapse into the heresy 
of speaking of a national God, of a na- 
tional religion; only such can make the 
mad attempt of trying to confine within 
the boundaries of a single people, within 
the narrow blood stream of a single race, 
God the Creator of the world, the King 
and Lawgiver of all peoples before 
whose greatness all peoples are small as 
a drop in a bucket. 

Pope Pius XI defends the Old Testa- 
ment against the Nazi leaders who seek 
to reject it because of its racial implica- 
tions, and he reminds them that when 
Christ appeared in the flesh, He “took 
His human nature from that people 
which was to nail Him to the cross.” 














Tue THEORY oF EvoLuTIon Jupcep By REASON 
AND Faitn, by Cardinal Ernesto Ruffini 
(transl. Francis O’Hanlon, P.P., S.T.L.), 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1959. 
$3.95. 


The Darwin centennial (1959) is now a 
matter for the record. Numerous articles, 
scientific and popular, appeared ; commemora- 
tive meetings were held; the progress of 
biologists in extending the modified version 
of Darwin’s theory was noted. 

At the centenary exercises held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in November, 1959, Sir 
Julian Huxley, the noted biologist, is reported 
to have stated that, “the earth was not 
created. It evolved. So did all the animals 
and plants that inhabit it, including our hu- 
man selves, mind and soul as well as brain 
and body. So did religion.” The tendency 
of some spokesmen for the evolutionary 
theory to overgeneralize on the basis of 
limited evidence has hardly served the cause 
of truth. 

The Theory of Evolution Judged by Reason 
and Faith by Cardinal Ernesto Ruffini, evi- 
dently translated with the centenary in mind, 
has the avowed purpose of showing that evo- 
lution applied to living beings, as it is pro- 
pounded by materialists, has no scientific ba- 
sis: and that, in particular, transformism 
applied to man—even if restricted to the body 
—cannot be admitted ( Preface). 

There are two main parts to this book: 
the origin of living beings in general and the 
origin of man in particular. The theory of 
evolution is traced historically, proofs from 
various fields are adduced in favor of it (in 
rather summary fashion), its mechanics are 
explained, the teaching of the Church is in- 
voked, and the conclusion is reached that 
only a moderate evolutionism is tenable in 
which extreme positions are forsaken. Part 
Two takes up the origin of man. On the 
basis of Scripture, the Fathers of the Church, 
theologians’ and philosophers’ reasonings, the 
author concludes that transformism (the 
European term for evolution) is untenable, 
even when restricted to man’s body alone. 
Three more recent articles by the author that 
deal with transformism are appended. In 
considerable textual detail, the third appendix 


From Spiritual Life (March, 1960), a book review 





corrects the impression of transformists that 
St. Augustine and St. Gregory could be en- 
listed on their side. The second part of the 
book should prove more interesting to the 
general reader. The Cardinal’s stronger posi- 
tion is to be found there. 

The Cardinal’s style is clear, concise, force- 
ful. He handles the whole question in a way 
that will not scare off the nonprofessional. 
Once into the book, the reader will find it 
surprisingly hard to lay aside. For the argu- 
ment builds up as it goes along. This is not a 
dry study of a dry subject. With the assist- 
ance of the expert witnesses, he summons to 
the stand in the court of reason and faith, the 
Cardinal carries the fight to the partisans of 
the theory of evolution. Within the limits of 
freedom of research and discussion set by 
Humani generis, he is no advocate of halfway 
houses on the often obscure road modern 
man must take in retracing as best he can the 
story of the beginnings of the world and the 
human race. 

Anyone inclined to give the theory of evo- 
lution the status of proved fact would do well 
to read this slim volume by Cardinal Ruffini, 
a biblical scholar who has, it seems, spent a 
lifetime doing combat with those who give 
evolution the benefit of the hasty judgment. 
Another class of grateful readers would be 
made up of those who are possibly dismayed 
by the new pathways being blazed through 
Genesis in our time. In Cardinal Ruffini, 
member of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, 
they have the author of an appealing inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic cosmogony that is 
impressive for its regard for the sacred text, 
literary genre, and common sense. 

Cardinal Ruffini brings the science and 
wisdom of a biblical scholar to bear on a 
question that has had repercussions in all 
fields of human endeavor during the past 
century and promises to be influential in the 
decades to come. The thoughtful reader is 
invited to hear the Cardinal out and then to 
judge for himself the merits of the position 
he advocates. 


—Rev. FRANK bE LA VEGA, O.RS.A. 
St. Augustine’s Monastery, 
Kansas City, Kans. 





























Father Parres, Professor of Canon Law 


and Moral 


Quesrions ANsWERED 


By CECIL L. PARRES, CM., J.C.D. 


Theology at 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, has been 
editor of this department since June, 1967. 


Assumption 








Pastor and Confessions 
Outside His Diocese 


Question: A few months ago you 
answered a question to the effect that 
a pastor, or the equivalent in law of a 
pastor, could by reason of his ordinary 
power and independently of diocesan 
faculties hear the confessions of his own 
parishioners anywhere. 

Suppose a pastor has a parish near 
the boundaries of his diocese, and in 
his diocese there is a censure of excom- 
munication reserved by diocesan stat- 
ute to the Ordinary of the place. 
Could the pastor and a parishioner who 
had incurred the excommunication both 
leave the parish and diocese for the 
purpose of having the excommunication 
absolved by the pastor in the sacramen- 
tal forum in connection with the confes- 
sion of the parishioner? 

In FravuDEM LEGIS 

Answer: Briefly, the answer is go- 
ing to be in the affirmative, and there is 
no fraud perpetrated in respect. to the 
law when a procedure is according to 
law. 


The reservation of the excommunica- 
tion by the Ordinary does so limit the 
power of inferiors, including the pastor, 
that they cannot in ordinary circum- 
stances absolve validly from the excom- 
This is the basie notion of 


munieation. 





a reservation. However, there is a 
‘anon which comes to the rescue of the 
boundary-jumping pastor and his cen- 
sured parishioner in the case. The res- 
ervation of a latae sententiae censure in 
a particular territory loses its force 
outside the boundaries of the territory, 
even if the one under censure leaves the 
territory for the purpose of obtaining 
absolution. In other words, the Ordi- 
nary’s powers of reservation in regard to 
latae sententiae censures of particular 
law are strictly territorial. The pas- 
tor’s power to absolve his own parish- 
ioners cannot be restricted by the 
Ordinary when the pastor lawfully ex- 
ercises this power outside his own dio- 
cese and on a parishioner outside the 
diocese. There is no law preventing a 
pastor from going outside his own dio- 
cese for the precise purpose of absolv- 
ing one of his parishioners; and, as seen, 
there is a provision in the law in regard 
to the parishioner going outside the dio- 
cesan territory for the purpose of ob- 
taining absolution. 

What is said above applies only to a 
latae sententiae censure of diocesan law. 
It does not apply to an ab homine cen- 


‘Canon 2247, §2. 
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sure, which will be reserved everywhere. 
Would it apply to a sin reserved in a 
particular diocese? In other words, 
could pastor and parishioner both leave 
the diocese for the purpose of absolution 
of the reserved sin? From canon 900, 
3°, it can be seen that the same princi- 
ple is to be applied. The reservation 
of a sin ceases outside the territory of 
the one making the reservation, even 
though the penitent leaves solely for 
the purpose of obtaining absolution. 
Again, I see nothing contrary to the law 
in the pastor’s leaving also for the pur- 
pose of absolving one of his parish- 
ioners. I think the seeming subterfuge 
would be lawful, even though the same 
sin were reserved in the diocese to which 
pastor and parishioner betake them- 
selves. While it is true that a traveller 
is bound by the local reservations of 
sins in the place where he confesses, a 
reservation must always suppose power 
by a superior to restrict the jurisdiction 
of inferiors. The pastor’s power is not 
restricted by the reservation made by 
his own Ordinary, since this Ordinary’s 
power to reserve is strictly territorial 
and the pastor is absolving outside the 
territory. Nor would his jurisdiction 
seem to be restricted by the reservation 
of the Ordinary of the territory in which 
he absolves his parishioner, since he is 
not a subject of this Ordinary. 


Catholic Doctor on Staff 
of Non-Catholic Hospital 


Question: A Catholic doctor ap- 
proached me with this problem: He 
was told by a nun in a Catholic hospital 
that he was not allowed to be on the 
staff of a non-Catholic hospital where 
therapeutic abortions and sterilizations 
take place more or less as a matter of 
policy, even though he himself would 
never perform such actions nor give his 
approval of them. He was pretty much 
disturbed by that opinion. I told him 
that there was nothing to prevent him 
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from working in the hospital since he 

had nothing to do with such things. 

Am I right? What do you think? 
CONSULTED 

Answer: It seems to me that the pre- 
cise question to consider is whether or 
not the position of the Catholie phy- 
sician on the staff of the hospital where 
so-called therapeutic abortions and di- 
rect sterilizations are permitted is one 
which will cause public scandal. While 
a definite answer can be given only 
according to local situations, there are 
several points which come to mind and 
which may be helpful toward a solution. 

First of all, as it seems to be implied 
in the case presented and as I am in- 
formed from reliable sources, a physi- 
cian may be on the staff of a hospital 
without necessarily having a voice in 
the policy of the hospital. In other 
words, “being on the staff” does not 
necessarily mean that the individual 
physician on the staff has had or will 
have anything to do with formulating 
the policy of the hospital relative to 
therapeutic abortions or direct sterili- 
zations. He ean, in fact, make known 
by his actions and his words that he 
does not approve of the policy. 

The policy of the hospital may be 
rather strict policy allowing such prac- 
tices only when they are “medically 
indicated” according to the judgment of 
competent and reputable physicians. 
Of course, a Catholic physician could 
not agree with or follow a more or less 
strict policy allowing therapeutic abor- 
tions and direct sterilizations. On the 
other hand, a hospital may have an un- 
savory reputation even among reputa- 
ble and conscientious non-Catholic phy- 
sicians because of its policy on abor- 
tions and sterilizations. I would say 
that in the latter case a Catholic doc- 
tor on the staff of the hospital may very 
well cause serious scandal. Still the 
situation will have to be 


local con- 
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sidered. The hospital may be the only 
one available to a Catholic doctor prac- 
ticing in a smaller city. 

In conclusion, since the case must be 
judged on the individual level in view of 
possible public scandal, the local situa- 
tion must be taken into consideration. 
Of course, the local bishop must ulti- 
mately be the judge of cases of public 
scandal. 


The Impediment of 
Public Propriety 


Question: Can you clarify for us 
just what is meant by the matrimonial 
impediment of public propriety? It 
seems to me that it would only rarely 
occur. ASSISTENTES 
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Answer: It will be necessary to 
quote in full canon 1078, which de- 
scribes the impediment of public pro- 
priety: “The impediment of public 
propriety arises from an invalid mar- 
riage, either consummated or not, and 
from public and notorious concubinage; 
and it invalidates marriage in the first 
and second degree of the direct line be- 
tween the man and the blood relatives 
of the woman, and vice versa.” 

I shall not attempt a complete ex- 
planation of the canon, but rather limit 
myself to a simple explanation of the 
impediment, avoiding doubtful points. 

The impediment bears a resemblance 
to the impediment of affinity. In the 
impediment of affinity we have a basis, 
which sets up the impediment and 
parties to the impediment. So, too, 
with the impediment of public pro- 
priety, though the basis is different and 
the parties to whom the impediment ex- 
tends are more limited. 

The basis for the impediment of pub- 
lie propriety is twofold: either 1) an 
invalid marriage, or 2) public and no- 
torious concubinage. There are two 
parties to an invalid marriage, a man 
and a woman, and two parties to pub- 
lic and notorious concubinage. The im- 
pediment of public propriety does not 
exist between the partners to the in- 
ralid marriage or the concubinage. The 
invalid marriage or the concubinage 
merely establishes the basis for the im- 
pediment. In other words, without one 
or the other of these bases there can be 
no impediment of public propriety. An 
invalid marriage in this context is one 
which has the appearance of marriage, 
but is invalid because of some diriment 
impediment or because of defect of mat- 
rimonial consent. In the absence of 
actual cohabitation, the basis for the 
impediment would not be present in a 
marriage which is invalid by reason of 
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lack of form.? It will be noted also that 
occult or secret concubinage does not 
furnish a basis for the impediment; the 
concubinage must be public and no- 
torious. Readers are referred to canon 
2197 for the distinction. between the 
terms occult, public and notorious. 

So much for the basis for the impedi- 
ment. One of the partners to the in- 
valid marriage or of the concubinage 
will be one of the parties to the impedi- 
ment of publie propriety. The other 
party to the impediment will be a blood 
relative of the other partner to invalid 
marriage or the concubinage. The im- 
pediment extends only to the first and 
second degrees of the direct line. 

An example may clarify the situa- 
tion. Joe and Mary are living in an 
invalid marriage. The impediment will 
exist between Joe and Mary’s mother 
(first degree) and between Joe and 
Mary’s grandmother (second degree). 
The impediment will also exist between 
Joe and Mary’s daughter (first de- 
gree) and between Joe and Mary’s 
grandaughter (second degree). The 
daughter and grandaughter, of course, 
are not descendants of Joe, for then we 
would have relationship by consanguin- 
ity to Joe rather than by publie pro- 
priety. 

Since public propriety is an impedi- 
ment of ecclesiastical law, it will bind 
only baptized persons. This means 
that at least one of the parties to the 
public propriety is baptized. 

As to the second question, I should 
say that the impediment exists quite 
frequently, but will not be encountered 
very frequently between parties actu- 
ally seeking to contract marriage. 


*Cf. reply of Code Commission, March 12, 
1929; Canon Law Digest, I, p. 516. 
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COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC. By 
George Hagmaier, C.S.P., and Robert 
Gleason, 8.J. (Sheed & Ward, New 
York, 1959), 301 pp. $4.50. 

A large part of every priest’s time is 
devoted to dealing with individuals and 
their problems. He does this in the 
confessional, in the rectory parlor, and 
in the school office. Of tremendous help 
to him will be Counselling the Catholic 
by Fathers George Hagmaier, C.S.P., 
and Robert W. Gleason, 8.J. It is not 
a long book: only 270 pages plus two 
appendices and an excellent up-to-date 
bibliography, but it contains a wealth 
of material. 

In the introduction the authors say 
that they have purposefully omitted an 
index so that no one can look up a prob- 
lem and think that he will be able to 
learn all that there is to be known about 
it. They advise their readers to read 
the book through, from cover to cover, 
because the cumulative effect of all the 
chapters is much greater than the sum 
of each of the chapters read separately. 

Fathers Hagmaier and Gleason have 
attempted to give a kind of philosophy 
of, or an attitude toward, priestly coun- 
selling rather than a detailed account 
of what should be done in each instance. 
Their excellent bibliography indicates 
to the interested reader where he can 
find the latest findings of psychology 
and psychiatry dealing with the matters 
in which he is especially interested. 

Counselling the Catholic is divided 
into two main parts. The first part, 
about four times longer than the second, 
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was written by Father Hagmaier; Fa- 
ther Gleason wrote the second part. 
The Paulist and the Jesuit complement 
each other very nicely. 

The main value of the book lies in 
the fact that it incorporates the chief 
findings of psychiatry into what priests 
learned in the seminary. There has 
been great advance in this discipline 
within the last two decades. Many of 
its discoveries can be of immense value 
to priests, because they deal with hu- 
man behavior. The more we priests un- 
derstand behavior, the more we shall 
be able to help people in their difficul- 
ties. 

Psychiatry is a very young science. 
Not so long ago we heard some very 
“wild” statements made in its name. 
Some of the things we heard were so 
contrary to revealed religion that we 
knew they could not be true. It was a 
temptation to dismiss psychiatry as be- 
ing of no help whatsoever, if not an ac- 
tual hindrance, to the practice of re- 
ligion. But psychiatry has now “come 
of age.” Many early theories and hy- 
potheses have been discarded. On the 
other hand, although there are still 
many things which psychiatrists would 
like to know, it is generally accepted 
that they have discovered many truths. 

For a while Freud was suspect (to 
say the least) in the eyes of most Cath- 
olics. His pan-sexualism, his material- 
ism, and his anti-religious views in- 
clined religious people to reject all of 
his teachings. With the passage of 
time, it has become evident that these 
elements did not necessarily mean that 
all of his discoveries were to be rejected. 
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Anyone who studies his life can see that 
he was sincere and that he was honestly 
trying to discover facts. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that he arrived at some 
conclusions that have proved to be of 
tremendous significance for all those in- 
terested in human behavior. 

Freud discovered much about the de- 
velopment of personality. Most psy- 
chiatrists now accept what he taught 
about the id, the ego, and the superego. 
Also, he demonstrated how very much 
behavior is influenced by the uncon- 
scious. While most contemporary psy- 
chiatrists think that he placed too much 
emphasis on sex, they agree that it 
plays a much more important part in 
human behavior than was formerly 
thought. 

Father Hagmaier has an excellent ap- 
preciation of what is good in Freud’s 
teachings. In his section of this book, 
he shows priests how to make use of 
these teachings and those of others in- 
terested in human behavior, in helping 
people to understand themselves and 
their problems. He devotes a chapter 
to each of four problems which priests 
find very puzzling in counselling peo- 
ple: 1) masturbation; 2) homosexual- 
ity; 3) alcoholism; 4) scrupulosity. 
They have one thing in common. They 
are not simple problems with simple 
“stock” solutions. Rather, they are 
symptoms of a deep psychic maladjust- 
ment. Each of the above can be the 
outward manifestation of several under- 
lying causes. 

While it is true that objectively mas- 
turbation, homosexual activity, and 
drunkenness are serious sins, often, 
however, their subjective gravity is very 
much lessened by conditions over which 
the particular person has very little or 
no control. In some cases, if a person 
can be led to understand the cause of 
these symptoms, he can improve his be- 
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havior by dealing with the cause. 
Scrupulosity, on the other hand, is not 
a sin. It is easier to see that it is a 
sickness or, rather, the symptom of a 
deeper psychic disorder. Like the other 
three, it is not due to a single cause. 
The problem is to find the cause and 
deal with it. Absolute obedience to the 
confessor—the traditional method—is 
one way of dealing with the scrupulous 
person, but it seldom helps him to get 
over his serupulosity. 

Priests should be encouraged by the 
fact that psychiatrists themselves find 
these four problems very difficult. 
They can learn from psychiatrists to be 
patient and never to give up hope so 
long as the persons concerned keep com- 
ing to them. For, as Father Hagmaier 
points out, in many cases of masturba- 


tion, homosexuality, alcoholism, and 
scrupulosity, the people who are 
troubled are really suffering from some 
deep-seated maladjustment. They are 
often sincerely seeking help to overcome 
the disorders in their behavior. Mere 
moralizing is only too frequently a 
cause for discouragement. Priests, by 
patience and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the difficulties of these problems, 
can keep a person from getting dis- 
couraged and giving up the practice of 
his religion. After all, people who have 
serious problems have a great need for 
the help that religion can give. 

In an excellent chapter on “Mental 
IlIness and Mental Health” Father 
Hagmaier has some excellent things to 
say on these subjects. He gives a short 
summary of the chief schools of psychi- 
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atric thought. In this chapter, he 
makes two very important points that 
‘annot be emphasized too much. One 
is that a priest should never forget that 
he is a priest and that his specialty is 
religion, not psychiatry. All problems 
vannot be solved by religion alone. 
Neither can all problems be solved by 
psychiatry alone. Sometimes a person 
needs the help of both a priest and a 
psychiatrist working together. <A priest 
should realize where his field of com- 
petency ends. This leads to the second 
point, that a priest can help a person by 
referring him to a psychiatrist. And 
this is important! The psychiatrist need 
not necessarily be a Catholic. Only two 
requirements should be made of the psy- 
chiatrist: 1) the psychiatrist should 
have respect for the religion of a Cath- 
olic; 2) he should be well trained. If he 
meets these two requirements, no priest 
should have any hesitancy in sending a 
Catholic to him. 

Father Hagmaier’s last chapter is 
called “Using Community Resources.” 
This title is self-explanatory. A priest 
should have humility enough to know 
that he is not a specialist in everything. 
He should realize that there are people 
working for agencies other than the 
Church, who, by training and experi- 
ence, are able to be of more assistance 
to people with certain kinds of prob- 
lems than he is. The author indicates 
how a priest can make use of these re- 
sources. 

Father Gleason’s section of the book, 
not so long as Father Hagmaier’s, is of 
equal importance. His first three chap- 
ters deal with the moral aspects of mas- 
turbation, homosexuality, and _ aleo- 
holism. These are the special domain 
of the priest. The author shows that 
he knows as much about psychiatry and 
psychology as the author of the first 
part of the book. He is well aware that 
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many factors must be taken into con- 
sideration in judging the degree of re- 
sponsibility in sinful acts. But the as- 
sumption that these factors are present 
in every act of masturbation, homosex- 
uality, and alcoholism is a mistake and 
would not help the person with his prob- 
lem. He shows that the moral princi- 
ples which we learned in the seminary 
ure just as valid today in the light of 
the recent findings of psychology and 
psychiatry as they were before these 
latter were known. The new knowledge 
has not made necessary the slightest 
change in the moral principles which 
the Church has taught for centuries, 
but it does give us priests the opportu- 
nity to apply them more effectively to 
the lives of the people who come to us 
with their difficulties. 

“Catholicism and Psychiatry,” Fa- 
ther Gleason’s final chapter, begins with 
a short but unusually good critique of 
Freud’s teachings. Other subdivisions 
are “Psychiatry and Theology,” “Dy- 
namie Psychology” (an exposition and 
a defense), “Collaboration: Priests 
and Psychiatrists.” It is not necessary 
to go into more detail about Father 
Gleason’s section of the book, because 
he deals with somewhat the same mat- 
ters that Father Hagmaier treats in the 
first section. For example, both authors 
caution priests to resist the temptation 
to become amateur psychiatrists, but 
both of them show that there is a place 
—indeed, a need—for co-operation be- 
tween priests and psychiatrists. The 

with two valuable ap- 
one on “The Chief Mental 
and the other on “Referral 


book ends 
pendices: 
Illnesses,” 
Facilities.” 

I found this book unusually interest- 
ing and—what is more important—very 
helpful in dealing, as a priest, with 
troubled people. I heartily recommend 
it to all priests. 


Wixpur F. WHEELER 
‘ 
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Our Asian Mission 


Asta Looks AT WESTERN CHRISTIANITY. 
By Thomas Ohm (Herder and 
Herder, New York, 1959), xvii + 
22 pp. $4.75. 


This English translation by Irene 
Marinoff is based on the original ver- 
sion of Asiens Kritik am Abendléandis- 
chen Christentum, published by Késel 
Verlag, Miinchen, in 1948. The English 
edition is introduced by a short preface, 
written by Msgr. T. D. Roberts, S.J., 
who was Archbishop of Bombay and 
resigned to make way for the first In- 
dian Cardinal. He points out that the 
usefulness of Fr. Ohm’s book “goes be- 
yond his contribution to Mission know]l- 
edge and policy. The obstacles met 
by the modern missionary are due, in 
great part, to mistakes in the past now 
recognized but very hard to repair. 
For instance, our modern insistence on 
the separation between Christians and 
European ‘colonial’ interests is a condi- 
tion of survival today; that these in- 
terests coincided far too closely not 
long ago is not readily forgotten in the 
East. Not forgotten either is the at- 
titude, once too common, of indiscrimi- 
nating contempt for non-Christian reli- 
gions.” The present book thus helps us 
to a sincere self-criticism. 

It was no easy task to write this book, 
but Father Ohm was well prepared for 
it. He is a missionary member of the 
Order of St. Benedict of St. Ottilien, 
Germany, who knows his sources well 
in a variety of languages and has per- 
sonal experience of Asian lands. To a 
large extent his book is the result of 
conversations with Asians both in Asia 
and in Europe. The author, by the 
way, needs no special recommendation: 
he is well known for his earlier work, 
Die Liebe zu Gott in den nichtchristli- 
chen Religionen. 

The title, Asta Looks at Western 
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Christianity, outlines well the idea of 
the book. Asia comprises the inhabi- 
tants of India, of Siam, Burma, Ma- 
laya, of Central Asia, the Far East and 
the south-east Asian archipelago. Hin- 
dus, Buddhists, Confucians, Taoists, 
Shintoists, Moslem Orientals, and Asian 
Christians will be heard. Western 
Christianity includes the Catholic, 
Protestant, and secularized parts of 
Western Europe and America. In vari- 
ous chapters the author describes how 
Asia looks at Western Christianity. 
They take the attitude that Christian- 
ity is equalled or surpassed by other re- 
ligions, and is consequently by no 
means the supreme and absolute reli- 
gion. There are essential complaints re- 
garding the division and organization of 
the Church. Many Asians also dis- 
agree with the importance we attach to 
thought, research, and doctrine. The 
Christian teaching is for them too ver- 
bose, too definite. The Western forms 
of devotion are often accused as being 
too external, too restless, and too dis- 
turbing. With regard to moral and so- 
cial attitudes it is heard that “Western 
Christians have never overcome evil 
and never would do so; they have be- 
come used to evil and come to terms 
with it.” Customs and usages of the 
Christian Church are decried as being 
entirely European. In religious art it is 
all too often true that “all that is not 
beautiful in the West is known in the 
East.” The very fact of Christian mis- 
sions is questioned. Every man, so they 
say, should keep to the religion to which 
he belongs. In his conclusion the au- 
thor indicates some practical applica- 
tions. A bibliography, a glossary, and 
an index are added. 

This book not only draws our atten- 
tion to errors committed in the past or 
to present difficulties; it also shows that 
Christianity in Asia is a factor to be 
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reckoned with. The book, therefore, is 
a challenge to profit by past errors and 
to go ahead, for “we are not at the end 
but only at the beginning of the Asian 
mission.” 

Fives Buck, S.J. 


American Creed 


THE CONSCIENCE OF A CONSERVATIVE. 
By Senator Barry Goldwater (Victor 
Publishing Co., 1 4th Avenue, Shep- 
erdsville, Ky., 1960). $3.00. 


This small book by Barry Goldwater, 
Senator from Arizona, has stirred much 
interest in both conservative and liberal 
circles. The liberal will challenge it as 
a lack of conscience, but the label will 
not stick because the principles by 
which a conservative must live are so 
unequivocally defined by Senator Gold- 
water that they cannot be misunder- 
stood but only denied. In the denial 
the liberals expose their moral bank- 
ruptecy because their retrogressive phi- 
losophy of materialistic relativism can 
end only in slavery to the all-powerful 
Welfare State, as Barry Goldwater so 
clearly proves. There can be conscience 
only if the individual is free; personal 
freedom, therefore, is the cornerstone of 
the social structure which Senator Gold- 
water builds—a social structure which 
anyone who believes in God and the im- 
mortality of the soul can endorse. 

Senator Goldwater’s book should be 
subtitled “A Portrait of Courage,” for 
he does not merely enunciate abstract 
principles but applies them to every im- 
portant question confronting our coun- 
try today. Such a courageous declara- 
tion of principle and application raises 
Senator Goldwater above the level of 
the demagogue politician to that of the 
true statesman. He has fashioned the 
sinews of a modern Republic not by 
denying the principles laid down by the 


founders of our Republic, but by prov- 
ing that these principles are as valid 
today as when formally enunciated in 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. He believes in these 
conservative principles because they 
are founded in a human nature with 
God-given inalienable rights and a so- 
cially responsible personal liberty with- 
out which conscience cannot exist. The 
liberal alternative is a mechanistic con- 
formity in exchange for material secu- 
rity and “peace at any price.” 

Senator Goldwater recommends a 
solution to our domestic and foreign 
problems that parallels the encyclical 
principle of subsidiarity of function 
which has been almost forgotten in lib- 
eral Catholic circles in their headlong 
rush to solve every problem througlt 
more and more concentration of power 
in a stronger and stronger central gov- 
ernment. The American concept of 
limited government, of states rights and 
personal freedom is the American ap- 
plication of the encyclical principle that 
nothing should be done by a higher or- 
ganization that can be performed by a 
lower organization. 

Senator Goldwater’s frank exposure 
of his conscience could be made only by 
a conservative because conscience to 
the liberal can mean only delegation of 
personal conscience to Leviathan. In 
this day when principle becomes com- 
promise and strong conviction becomes 
mental illness, Americans who prefer 
personal liberty to welfare slavery can 
and will rally behind Barry Goldwater’s 
“conservative conscience.” 

Epwarp A. KE.uer, C.8.C. 


The Christian Humanist 


Sources AND Resources (The Literary 
Tradition of Christian Humanism). 
By Barry Ulanov (The Newman 
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Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1960), 
pp. xv + 286. $4.50. 


Mr. Barry Ulanov is a Christian 
humanist who feels keenly the sterility 
of much of our predominantly secular 
culture: “On the surface at least, the 
arts in our time, as for generations be- 
fore it, do not seem to be created under 
the aspect of eternity. The prevailing 
mode in the arts for at least a century 
has been what is called realism or nat- 
uralism.... We pride ourselves on the 
-andor of our reports, on the shameless- 
ness of our unveilings, on the surgical 
precision of our probings. How is it, 
then, that so small an area of human 
life is covered in our novels, that poetry 
has become so largely the solipsistic 
outpourings of tortured souls, that 
ambiguity has become a positive value, 
that the Virgin Mary and Jesus Christ 
have disappeared from our literature?” 
(p. 4). Ulanov finds at least a partial 
answer to these questions in the fact 
that so few are now acquainted with 
“the library of Christian humanism,” 
that is, the writings of the great men of 
the past who were not only Christians, 
and humanists, and persuasive rheto- 
ricians, but who revealed “at the center 
of their works, even those swathed in 
contradiction, exaggeration, and irony 

. some encounter between man and 
God” (p. viii). He further contends 
that “in not claiming this inheritance, 
Christians have lost far more than a few 
books. They have come close to giving 
up the image of God in which they are 
made, with which they are stamped, and 
which gives them being” (p. 274). 

In a series of interesting and illumi- 
nating essays, Mr. Ulanov introduces 
his readers to these treasures of the past, 
beginning with the works of St. Augus- 
tine and continuing down to Newman 
and Dostoevsky. In general he suc- 
ceeds admirably in grasping the parti- 
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cular temperament and outlook of each 
of the authors he discusses. Brilliant 
passages quoted from their various 
works not only illustrate the points 
being made, but they should also be an 
incentive for further readings in the 
creators and perpetuators of the Chris- 
tian humanistic tradition. In a work 
of such scope there are bound to be a 
certain number of positions taken to 
which some readers will take exception. 
Personally, though I admire the spirit 
which refuses to compromise with 
secularism, I believe Mr. Ulanov goes 
too far in criticising the “notion of a 
synthesis of pagan culture and Chris- 
tian religion which has so long domi- 
nated the teaching of these materials 
in our schools” (pp. 18-19). If St. 
Paul at Philippi, Jerusalem, and Cae- 
sarea did not hesitate to profess his 
Roman citizenship, I do not see why a 
Christian humanist should deny that he 
has inherited and claim that he has 
simply “appropriated” (p. 19) “what- 
soever things are true” (Phil. 4.8) 
in the ancient civilizations of Greece 
and Rome. Similarly, I think that 
the resemblance which Mr. Ulanov 
finds in Shakespeare’s later works and 
the writings of St. John of the Cross, 
namely, a “contempt for the world,” is 
somewhat strained (pp. 173-187). Pos- 
sibly the biggest surprise for some read- 
ers, as it was for me, will be to find a 
chapter devoted to Sterne and Fielding. 
While it is true that Sterne was an 
Anglican divine who published several 
volumes of sermons, he is better known 
for his novels with their “deliciously- 
mentioned unmentionables” (Phoebe 
Fenwick Gaye, Laurence Sterne: A 
Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy [London, 1948] 8). To one 
of these, A Sentimental Journey, Mr. 
Ulanov devotes a number of pages (pp. 
206-215), and, although this minor Eng- 
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lish classic contains hardly anything 
more risqué than the jokes that oc- 
casionally appear in the Reader’s Di- 
gest, it cannot be recommended for gen- 
eral reading since it was put on the 
Index in 1819 and has never been re- 
moved. Roman authorities, even if they 
had known of it, would not have been 
greatly impressed by Sterne’s apology 
for his indiscretions: “If it is not 
thought a chaste book, mercy on them 
that read it, for they must have warm 
imaginations indeed!” (p. 213). Apart 
from these and a few other minor reser- 
vations, Sources and Resources ably 
achieves its goal of providing the reader 
with a synoptic view of “the literary 
traditions of Christian humanism.” 

M. JoserH CosTELLor, 8.J. 


Guide to Inquiry Classes 
THE ParisH Priest’s GUIDE TO INQUIRY 

Cuiasses. By Very Reverend John D. 

Mitchell, C.S.P. (The Paulist Press, 

New York, N. Y. 1960), pp. 256. 

$5.95. 

With schools on all levels complaining 
of seam-bursting enrollments, the oldest 
teaching organization in the world still 
faces the problem of attracting students 
to learn its teachings. This reference, 
of course, is to the Catholic Church 
which now, as always, is bound by the 
injunction, “Go, teach.” But as the 
convert rate in our nation continues to 
hover around the three per priest per 
year mark, the question looms bigger as 
to how to establish the contact which 
will bring the masses into instruction 
In The Parish Priest’s Guide 
to Inquiry Classes Paulist Father 
Mitchell faces this precise problem. 

In a surprisingly easy-to-read (for 
this type of book) work, Father Mitch- 
ell presents.a “do it yourself” manual for 
the priest who is interested in more than 
merely bemoaning the scarcity of con- 
verts. His Guide offers a comprehen- 
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SUMMER 
HIGHLIGHTS 


THE SECRET OF DREAMS 


by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 
Translated by Paul Burns 


An internationally acknowledged expert 
in the field, Father Meseguer provides a 
guide to the understanding of dreams, 
and surveys an entire realm of dreams in 
relation to man’s life and destiny. A 


Catholic Book Club Selection. $4.75 


ALL LOST IN WONDER 


Sermons on Theology and Life 
by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


Stressing dogma rather than morality, be- 
lief rather than conduct, and thought 
rather than action, these talks capture the 
redemptive message and the redemptive 
activity of Christ in compelling fashion. 


$3.50 
nm 
PETER CLAVER: Saint of the 
Slaves 
by Angel Valtierra, S.J. 


Translated by J. H. Perry and L. J. 
Woodward 


A new and authoritative biography of St. 
Peter Claver, and the first to make use of a 
the available sources. ‘This book is 
bound to have the impact of a sledgeham- 
mer on any reader bold enough to go 
through with it.""—From the Preface b 
James Brodrick, S.J. A Catholic Boo 
Club Selection. Fully illustrated. $4.75 


ENCOUNTERS WITH 
SILENCE 


by Karl Rahner, S.J. 
Translated by James M. Demske, S.J. 


Man’s relationship with God, santifica- 
tion of daily routine, fidelity to one’s call- 
ing—these are among the topics discussed 
in Encounters with Silence. Father Rah- 
ner proves that his theology is as practical 
as it is profound. 95 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN press 


Westminster, Maryland 
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sive pattern for action. From the open- 
ing consideration of the need for con- 
vert-making among our modern pagans, 
through recommended methods to be 
used in recruiting and training, down to 
the need of-organized follow-up tech- 
niques after the conversion, the Paulist 
has made judicious use and blending of 
the opinions of many _ experienced 
workers in the  convert-instruction 
apostolate. 

Every priest who has been in any 
measure active in parish convert work 
has faced two major problems: How 
can I get the people to come for instruc- 
tions? Shall I take them individually 
or as a group? 

In considering the first of these 
questions, Father Mitchell gives a very 
professional appraisal of the value of 
the many media of communication 
available and of the techniques best 
suitable to each. His comments and 
suggestions constitute, as well, a short 
course in public relations; many of the 
points made will be of great help in 
being transferable with profit to other 
parochial fields. 


The second question is a more knotty 
one. Priests, for the most part, seem 
well settled in their convictions pro or 
con the group method of instruction. 
If the Guide’s author made no other 
contribution, he deserves high commen- 
dation for his magnificent case for 
group instruction, especially for indi- 
cating the real contribution which can 
be made by the laity. His comments 
and suggestions fire the imagination 
and offer all sorts of avenues for com- 
bining the talents and efforts of both 
priest and layman in this great work of 
spreading the Christian gospel. 

The book closes with a rather com- 
prehensive appendix containing lesson 
outlines, suggested talks, suggested 
ways of promotion of the program, etc. 
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This appendix, together with the sug- 
gested material sources which appear at 
the close of each chapter, adds im- 
mensely to the Guide’s practical value. 
Incidentally, Father Mitchell offers wise 
advice on financing the instruction 
program for those who face this prob- 
lem. CHARLES W. Paris 


A Word on Recent Publications 


Father McGee. By J. William Mc- 
Kune. This is the story of an average 
priest who became, in so many ways, 
anything but average. A “belated vo- 
cation,” he would, in some ways, qualify 
as an eccentric because of his absolute 
unselfishness and simplicity. Knowing 
him must have been an experience; liv- 
ing with him possibly a trying one. The 
style of Msgr. McKune, a distinguished 
journalist, succeeds in making the sub- 
ject of this biography stand out clearly 
in one’s mind. Grail Publications, Saint 
Meinrad, Ind., 198 pp., $3.50. 


St. Gerard Majella. By Rev. John 
Carr, C.SS.R. This lay brother in the 
Redemptorist community has, within 
the past two centuries, emerged as an 
exceedingly popular heavenly patron, 
and a look at his life and at the miracles 
he wrought, both during it and since, 
shows why. The present volume is 
based largely on a more definitive pre- 
vious biography: To Heaven through 
a Window. As patron of expectant 
mothers and of family life, devotion to 
St. Gerard should go on growing. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 238 
pp., $2.75. 


A Short History of the Catholic 
Church. By Denis Meadows. It’s a 
real tour de force to set forth the two- 
thousand-year history of the Church in 
250 pages of an average-sized book. In- 
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tended mostly for the laity, it seems to 
achieve a well organized survey of the 
subject. Since history is mostly the 
lives of individual men, the author has 
not hesitated to call the shots as he saw 
them. Good refreshioner for long-past 
Church history classes. The Devin- 
Adair Co., New York, 10, N.Y., pp. 
246, $4.50. 


De Matrimonio Rato et Non Con- 
summato. By Joseph Casoria. The 
author is an official of S. C. Sacramen- 
torum, and the volume, of technical in- 
terest, is a valuable addition to canoni- 
cal literature on a specialized (and im- 
portant) subject. Catholic Book 
Agency, Rome, Italy, paperbound, 404 
pp. No price given. 


The Intellectual Life. By A. D. Ser- 
tillanges, O.P. This is a reissue of a 
classic of particular currency at a time 
when the role of the intellectual in Cath- 
olic circles is being vehemently debated. 
Fr. Sertillanges explains, in lucid style, 
the “Sixteen Precepts” of St. Thomas for 
the maximum of efficiency in the use 
of the mind. The book’s subtitle sets 
forth the scope: the spirit, condition, 
methods of the intellectual life. Much 
practical information and sage Thomis- 
tic wisdom here. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 266 pp. (paper- 
bound), $1.50. 


The Battle and Brother Louis. By 
Louis Reile,S.M. This is an account of 
the realization of a vocation to the 
brotherhood. Among many books de- 
limiting the meaning of the priestly 
fight-for-God, this gives one a clear in- 
sight into what it means to be a brother. 
Kasy and readable presentation. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 171 
pp., $3.25. 

A.M.C. 
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Love That Myth! 


M odern man is drowning in ink while being clobbered unconscious 
by loud-speakers. The raging torrent of words, printed and spoken, far from 
making thought more prevalent, constantly diminishes it. It is difficult, for in- 
stance, to break through the crust of half-truth to the hard core of immorality 
contained within the oft-repeated phrases “racism is undemocratic,” or “juvenile 
crime is anti-social behavior.” 

It isn’t merely that one can’t find enough quiet to hear himself think. It’s 
worse than that. Slogans are substituted for analysis while the rhythmic flow of 
propaganda lulls the mind into a kind of hypnotic trance. How many people 
today speak of “peaceful coexistence” or “separation of Church and state” or “the 
need for a dialogue” without being able (or willing) to winnow out the chaff? 

The “mass mind” has become an object of scientific inquiry and is used as a 
tool by those crafty enough to utilize certain basic qualities of man. Propaganda 
is possible because man’s reason is but one element in his formation of opinions. 
And as the number of men concerned increases, the role played by reason in reach- 
ing their decisions decreases. What ideas the average person accepts or rejects 
are largely determined by the preferences and prejudices he picks up from his 
fellows, without really stopping to examine the values. This is the theory behind 
all propaganda, and it is basically sound. 

In the practical order there are some important consequences. Since the 
appeal of propaganda is to the emotions rather than to the mind, words like 
“elegance,” “luxury,” “glamour,” will carry an irresistible attraction to folks who 
couldn't define “glamour” if their social security cards depended on it. But it is 
especially in men’s political and moral judgments that propaganda can wreak 
havoc, for the art of exploiting irrational impulses can be used for sinister pur- 
poses. 

In the doctrine of “the myth,” formulated by Albert Sorel, people are offered 
a simple, striking idea which invites little or no intellectual scrutiny by the mass 
mind. Take, for example, the idea “population explosion.” If men can be brought 
to use such a formula often enough, whatever slight truth it may contain will 
soon take up a whole horizon—and it began as a cloud no big- 
ger than a man’s hand. In this way a myth becomes “true” by 
dint of being propagandized, even if its truth contradicts 
unmythical facts. 

Our age has been called a number of things, among them: 
“The Atomic Age,” or “The Age of Anxiety.” It is, more ac- 
curately, “The Age of Triumphant Myth.” 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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Let Foley Assoctates help you achieve tt 


Nothing succeeds like success. The 
growing acceptance of our Increased 
Weekly Income Plan is a reflection of 
pastoral confidence in our proven 
methods of fund-raising. 

Our success through the years, 
exclusively in Catholic capital fund- 
raising campaigns, is now being 
refreshingly mirrored by our equal 
success in increasing the weekly 
income of numerous parishes. 

In many cases we have doubled 
the ordinary Sunday offering; in 
some, tripled it. And the new amounts 
are not just momentary spurts that 
soon lose their steam. The increased 
giving continues on the high plateau 
attained. 


The prime reason for this happy 
condition is Foley’s Follow-Up Plan, 
which eliminates concern over con- 
tribution defection. 


These two case histories are 
typical of recent successes: at St. 
Joseph’s Parish, Oswego, N. Y., 
ordinary income was increased 
from $700 a week to more than 
$1,400, and at St. Gregory the 
Great, Milwaukee, from $1,900 
weekly to more than $3,700. 


Won’t you let us tell you all about 
it? Whatever your fund-raising prob- 
lem, we can help. Call collect or 
write Dept. H5, Foley Associates, 35 
Chestnut St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel 
portrayal of 
Isaias, 
commemorates the 
prophet who 
foretold the 
coming of 

Christ. 
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ISAIASE— 4 


the Great Prophet... 


Michelangelo's great art recalls the prophecy of the Coming. The Sanctuary Light announces the reality of the 
eucharistic Presence in the Tabernacle. For those who want the finest in a light suited to this high purpose, Will 
& Baumer offers the Lux Domini, made of the finest pure olive oil and selected grades of 100% pure beeswax, and 


conforming in every detail to the strict letter and spirit of Canon 1271. 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO., INC. 


Syracuse, New York Established 1855 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
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